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Unimpaired Status|Reserve Banks Buy ‘Total Resources |Mail Transportation 


Is Advoeated for 
Contract Liability 


E. D. Duffield, President of 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
Opposes Scaling Down of 
Mortgage Debts 


Monetary Proposals 


Cause Fear, He Says 
4 


John F. Hylan Advises Larger 
Volume of Primary and 
Credit Money at Senate 
Economic Investigation 


“rhe issue of sanctity of contract and 
the necessity for its maintenance unim- 
paired by legislative action came before 
the Senate Finance Committee, Feb. 16, as 
it heard discussion of farm and urban 
mortgages held by insurance companies 


and the importance of these obligations in 
the capital structure of the Nation. 

Need for a larger volume of primary 
and credit money to maintain a “proper 
ratio” between currency, property and 
commodities also was called to the Com- 
mittee’s attention as it continued into its 
fourth day of inquiry into economic dis- 
turbances and proposals for their remedy. 


Fear of Monetary Change 


Contention that there must be no legis- 
lative impairment of the obligation of the 
contract was presented by Edward D. 
Duffield, South Orange, N. J., president of 
the Prudential Insurance Company and 
acting president of Princeton University, 
who at the same time recommended bal- 
ancing of the Federal budget and alleviat- 
ing of the fear of radical change in the 
monetary system. 

John F. Hylan, former Mayor of New 
York City, urged that “control of currency 
and credit be taken from the banks and 
restored to the Government,” that ample 
currency and credit be made available and 


that trade barriers be removed. He rec- | 


ommended issuance of Treasury notes and 
a large public works program. 


Opposes General Moratorium 


Discussing the sanctity of contract, Mr. 
Duffield expressed himself against a gen- 
eral moratorium on debts, advising con- 
sideration alone of the particular debtors 
in difficulty, and opposed the scaling down 
of debts. Calling attention particularly 
to the insurance companies, he said that 
action cannot be taken to “scale down the 
debts of one class and not scale down the 
debts of the other without making it im- 
possible for the trustee to discharge his 
trust and fulfill his obligation.’ 

If there is a reduction either in interest 
payments or principal of debts, the cost of 
insurance will be “radically increased,” he 
maintained. 

Shoft-term Loans Urgqd 

H. C. Dickinson, Washington, D. C., en- 
eineer, presented a statement on the 
“mechanics of recovery,” recommending 
among other things that the Government 
borrow on short-time loans to be amort- 
ized in not more than five years by levies 
“which should not amount to more than 
1 or 2 per cent per year on the rise in 

selling price of investments.” 

A confidential statement was presented 
the committee in executive session by R. 
E. Wood. Chicago, president of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Chicago. 


Mr. Hylan conterided that there is in- 
sufficient gold for monetary purposes. “The 
greatest sham of the age has been the 
plan of inducing foreign governments to 
adopt the gold standard,” he said, “under 
the pretense of stabilizing tneir curren- 
cies, making them large loans at high 
rates of interest.” He referred to the 
Federal Reserve Act as a “gigantic con- 
cession to the banking powers.” 

“Who can deny,’ he asked, “that the 
Federal reserve’ administration in coop- 
eration with the central bankers of 
Europe, was utilized to secure control of 
gold and regulate circulation of all kinds 
of money, currency and credit in this 
country and abroad?” 

; He criticized the action of the large 
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Exports of Leather 
Decrease in Value 


Scope of Markets Maintained, 
However, During Year 


‘Ninety-one out of the 111 countries 
carrying trade with the United States dur- 
ing 1932 imported leather directly from 
this country during the year, it was stated 
orally Feb. 16 at the Leather Division of 
the Department of Commerce in com- 
menting on recently compiled trade statis- 
tics for leather and leathe rmanufactured 
goods. 

Despite. the maintenance of the extent 
of American leather markets during the 
year the valuation of leather exported 
decreased sharply, dropping from a total 
of $25,612,000 in 1931 to $13,160,109 in 1932. 
However, the relative standing of this 
country in the world’s trade as the second 
largest exporter of leather was probably 
maintained during the year, according to 
preliminary data available to the Depart- 
ment. 

Exports of leather manufactured prod- 
ucts shared in the decline shown in ex- 
ports of unmanufactured leather, dropping 
from a value of $7,012,000 in 1931 to $3,- 
181,000 in 1932, according to the Depart- 
ment. Imports of leather manufactured 
goods fell from a total value of $22,107,000 
in 1931 to $9,809,000 in 1932. 

Imports of leather in 1932 were valued 
at $7,137,537, compared with a value of 
$10,590,000 for imports in the preceding 
year. 

Depreciated currencies in many of the 
principal foreign markets of this country 
and .an increase in foreign demand for 
cheap leather manufactured goods were 
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Federal Securities 


Policy Directed to Offset For- 
eign Withdrawals of 
Gold Stocks 


CoS their efforts to offset for- 
eign gold withdrawals and increases 
in circulation, the Federal reserve banks 
bought $25,000,000 worth of Government 
securities in the week ended Feb. 15, ac- 
cording to information made available 
Feb. 16 by the Federal Reserve Board. 

During the same week the American 
gold stocks suffered a net loss of $24,000,- 
000, and the amount of money outstanding 
advanced $149,000,000 largely because of 
bank disturbances, according to the 
Board’s information. 

Last week was the second in succession 
in which the movements of gold and 
money forced the reserve banks to buy 
Government securities. The banks’ hold- 
ings of securities now total $1,809,000,000. 
Gold stock have fallen to $4,511,000,000, 
and money outstanding has advanced to 
$5,854,000,000, the highest point on record. 

On Jan, 4 the reserve banks, having 
held more than $1,800,000,000 worth of 
Government securities since open market 
buying eased on Aug. 10, 1932, began sell- 
ing Governments. The selling went on 
for three weeks when the gold and money 
movements forced first a cessation and 
then a reversal. 

Money and gold withdrawals cut down 
the reserves of the: member banks which 
the reserve banks seek to maintain by 
their open market buying and which fell 
$183,000,000 last week to $2,236,000,000. 


‘Free Port’ Proposal 
Favored and Opposed 
By Federal Agencies 





Department of Commerce in 
Favor of Bill as Aiding 
Trade But the Treasury 
Objects to Expense 


Opposition of the Department of the 
Treasury and support of the Department 
of Commerce for legislation to authorize 
establishment of free ports in the United 
States were expressed Feb. 16 as a sub- 
committee of. the House Committee on 
Ways and Means concluded hearings on 
bills dealing with the subject. 


Thomas Walker Page, -nember of the 
Tariff Commission, told the subcommittee 
that it appeared to him there was little 
real weight in arguments either for or 
against establishment of free ports, but 
he thought it might be well to authorize 
them for what good they might do to 
trade. 

Views of Shipping Board 


T. H. Madigan, legislative counsel for 
the Shipping Board, said the Board feels 
that it might be well to try out the plan 
on a limited scale under Federal control 
to see if it has advantages, and Repre- 
sentative Lankford (Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., 
appeared in support of the legislation. 

Frank Dow, acting Commisioner of Cus- 
toms, said the Treasury always has op- 
posed such measures because of the ex- 
pense of guarding the free zones and other 
factors. 

Henry Chalmers, Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Tariffs of the Department of Com- 
merce, urged enactment to stimulate trade 
and aid the merchant marine. 


Provisions of Measure 

Under the frée-port plan, foreign goods 
would be permitted to enter the free ports 
without payment of duty or other customs 
formalities. If the goods were reexported, 
the cost and trouble of applying customs 
regulations, including bonding or duty 
drawbacks, would be avoided, while if the 
goods finally were brought into the United 
Staes for consumption they would be sub- 
ject to duty. 

Representative Lankford (Rep.), of 
Norfolk, Va., expressed his support of the 
plan, declaring the time is particularly op- 
portune for action to stimulate trade. He 
favored establishment of the free ports 
with private capital rather than public, 
and favored authority for manufacture 
of foreign products in the ports. 

Question of Competition 

Representative Watson (Rep.), of Lang- 
horne, Pa., suggested that there might be 
objections by manufacturers in the inte- 
rior, who might be at a disadvantage in 
competition with the manufacturers at 
free ports. Mr. Lankford said he did not 
insist on the right to manfacture at free 
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And Deposits Rise 
In National Banks 


First Increase During Year 
Shown in Last Quarter 
Of 1932, According to 
Comptroller of Currency 


Number of Banks 
Least Since 1905 


Security Holdings and Capital 
Stock Larger While Bills 
Payable, Rediscounts and 
Surpluses Fall in Period 


The first increases in national bank re- 
sources, deposits and commercial invest- 
ments in a year occurred during the last 
quarter of 1932, according to information 
made public Feb. 16 by F. G. Awalt, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency. 

Reporting on the codition of 6,016 na- 
tional banks in the United States, Alaska 
and Hawaii on Dec. 31, Acting Comptrol- 
ler Awalt stated that during the last three 
months of 1932 increases occurred in agre- 
gate resources, capital stock, holdings of 
both Government and other securities, de- 
posits and notes. He noted decreases in 
bills payable and rediscounts, surpluses, 
and loans and discounts. , 

Fewer National Banks \ 


The increase in resources, which 
amounted to $744,979,000 and.wihch brought 
the total to $23,310,974,00, occurred in the 
face of a decrease in the number of na- 
tional banks from 6,085 to 6,016, accord- 
ing to the announcement. There are now 
fewer national banks than at any time 
since 1905. 

The increase in deposits applied to all 
categories, demand and time as well as 
Government, interbank and postal savings 
deposits, according to additional informa- 
tion made available. The number of sav- 
ings accounts in national banks increased 
221,102 and the money involved advanced 
$91,400,000 to $5,126,931,000. 


Time Deposits Increase 


Savings accounts are included in total 
time deposits amounting to $7,276,563,000 
on Dec. 31, which showed an increase of 
$138,700,000 for the third quarter, accord- 
ing to the records. Demand deposits in- 
creased $428,000,000 to a total of $8,276,- 
715,000. The Acting Comptroller’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Acting Comptroller of the Currency F. 
G. Awalt announced today that the aggre- 
gate resources of the 6,016 reporting na- 
tional banks in the continental United 
States, Alasaka and Hawaii on Dec. 31, 
1932, the date of the recent call for state- 
ments of condition, amounted to $23,310,- 
974,000, showing an increase of $744,979,- 
000 since. Sept. 30, 1932, the date of the 
preceding call when there were 6,085 re- 
porting banks, but a decrease of $4,351,- 
312,000 since Dec. 31, 1931, the date of the 
corresponding call a year ago when there 
were 6,373 reporting banks. 


Security Investments 


Loans and discounts, including redis- 
counts, on Dec. 31 1932, amounted to $9,- 
844,036,000 and showed decreases in the 
three and 12 month periods of $75,567,000 
and $2,077,353,000, respectively. 

Investments in United States Govern- 
ment securities of $3,760,886,000 showed an 
increase of $98,217,000 since September, 
1932, and an increase of $584,411,000 in the 
year. Other bonds and securities held 
amounting to $3,822,550,000 showed an in- 
crease of $41,927,000 since September, but 
a decrease of $202,400,000 in the 12 months. 

Amonuts due from correspondent banks 
and bankers of $4,144,252,000, which in- 
cluded reserve with Federal Reserve Banks 
of $1,625,840,000, showed increases in the 
three and 12 month periods of $654,374,- 
006 and $713,177,000, respectively. 

Capitalization Rises 


Capital stock paid in totaled $1,634,484,- 
000, which amount was $71,252,000 more 
than on Sept. 30 and $13,935.000 in ex- 
cess of the amount reported Dec. 31, 1931. 
Surplus funds of $1,173,278,000 and net 
undivided prafits, excluding reserve ac- 
counts, of $269,785,000, a total of $1,443,- 
063,000, showed decreases in the three and 
12 month periods of $71,260,00) and $290,- 
146,0(0, respectively. 

National bank notes outstanding 
amounted to $780,069,900 in comparison 
| With $743,080,000 on Sept. 30, 1932, and 
$627,490,000 on Dec. 31, 1931. 

Deposits on Dec 31, 1932, aggregated 
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License Laws 


Reduce Number of Auto Deaths 


TATES which have enacted standard 
drivers’ license laws have had 31 


per cent fewer deaths from motor ve- | 


hicle accidents than would have been 
the case if the number of accidents in 
such States had continued 10 increase 
after enactment of the laws at the same 
rate as they actually did increase in the 


nonlicense States, according .o informa- | 


tion made available Feb. 16 sy the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and High- 
way Safety, of which the Secretary of 


Commerce, Roy D. Chapin, is general | 


chairman. 
Such a law, it 


is contended by she 


conference, is one “sure-fire” method of 


reducing highway accidents. The mat- 
ter of adopting legislation of this kind 
is an issue at several legislative sessions 
now in progress, it was disclosed. 

A review of the subject has been com- 
piled by J. I. Banash, president of the 
National Safety Council, which is af- 
filiated with the National Conference, 
and was made available by the latter. 
It follows in full text: 

The general movement toward uni- 
formity in highway legislation which be- 
gan to gather momentum a few years 


ago now points to uniform vehicle laws 
for ‘all States within the next 10 years 
and possibly before. 

One of the important features of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code is the standard 
drivers’ license law which is now in op- 
eration in only about a third of our 
States. It is true that 26 States have 
Grivers’ license laws at the present time 
but only 14 of these, together with the 
District of Columbia, have tne type of 
law which provides for proper examina- 
tion and for suspension or revocation 
for certain violations; Such a law, ex- 
perience shows, is one sure-fire method 
of reducing highway accidents. 

The group of States having standard 
laws have had, since the vassage of 
such measures, 3] per cent fewer motor 
vehicle deaths than they would have 
had if their accidents had continued to 
increase at the same rate as they ac- 
tually did increase in the nonlicense 
States. 

This is the conclusion of a recent 
study by the Statistical Bureau of the 
National Safety Council, using Census 
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By Motor A pproved 


President Signs Bill Providing 
Rail and Electric Roads May 
Substitute Carriers 


UTHORITY for the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral to permit railroads and electric 
ear companies to provide mail transporta- | 
tion by motor vehicles in lieu of service | 
by train is provided in a bill (H. R. 9636), 
which President Hoover signed Feb. 16. | 

The bill follows in full text: 

“Be it enacted, That the Postmaster 
General is hereby authorized, in his dis-| 
cretion, to permit railroads and electric 
car companies to provide mail transporta- 
tion, by motor vehicle over highways in 
lieu of service by train, compensation for | 
such service to be at a rate not in excess| 
of the rate that would be allowed for) 
similar service by railroad or electric car, 
payment therefor to be made from the 
appropriate appropriation for railroad 
transportation and mail messenger service 
or electric and cable car service.” 


Output of Medicines 
And Toilet Articles 
Maintains High Level 





| Value of Manufactures In-, 
creased Over Ten Year 
Average and Only 17 Per 
Cent Below 1929 Peak 


The medicine and toiletry industries of | 
the United States appear to be surviving 
| the depression better than many others, 
| according to a review made by the Chemi- 
cal Division of the Department of Com- 
merce, made availahle Feb. 16 by the De- 
partment, and advertising has been main- | 
tained better than in most industries. 

Production through 1931 was even bet- | 
ter than the overage from 1920-1929, it’ 
was disclosed, and its decline of 17 per 
cent from the peak of 1929 compared with 
an average decline for all industry of | 
about 41 per cent. 


Volume Decline Smaller 


It was pointed out by'C. C. Concannon, 
chief of the Chemical Division, that these 
figures are based on value and not quan- 
tity. If comparisorfs were made of the 
volume of merghandise, he said, the. per- 
centage of decline from the 1929 peak 
probably would be smaller, if any decrease 
at all were shown. Figures for such a 
comparison are not available, he added. 

Additional information was made avail- 
able by the Department as follows: 

Even over a period of years, these trades 
| have shown much greater strength than 
many other. Proprietary medicine pro- 
duction in 1931, for instance, was prac- 
tically dollar for dollar equal to the av- 
| erage production during the 1920’s—$172,- 
| 648,000 against $172,798,000. 


| Increase in Production 


Production of perfumes, cosmetics and | 
| toilet preparations (not including soaps) 
in 1931 was 10 per cent ahead of the av- 
erage for the census years 1921 to 1929— 
$162,681,000 against $147,510,000. 

It is not hard to imagine why medicines 
keep on selling in a depression. What- 
ever the economic weather, people fall ill 
and need relief; the worse the storm the 
more are they forced to get the cheapest 
relief possible. This means in hundreds 
of thousands of cases economizing on 
medical advice and taking to proprietary 
or household remedies. Add to this eco- 
nomic factor the constantly increasing at- 
tention given to preventive care of the 
body against disease, which has led to an 
increase in the consumption of health- 
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Inspection of Cattle 
By New York Upheld 


Court Rules State Has Right to 
Enforce Quarantine Rules 


Albany, New York, Feb. 16. A regulation 
subjecting to inspection, examination and! 
quarantine interstate shipments of cattle 
imported into the State of New York was 
upheld in a decision just handed down by 
the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of New York, which} 
ruled that an order promulgated by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Markets 
of New York requiring certification that! 
imported dairy and breeding cattle are| 
free from Bang’s disease was not an uncon- | 
situtional interference with interstate | 
commerce. 








brought by a Wisconsin cattle man who | 
scught to restrain enforcement of the or- | 
Ger respecting an uncertified shipment of | 
dairy and breeding cattle to buyers in| 
New York. 


In an opinion written by Augustus N. 
Hand, Circuit Judge, the court declared 
that the order was issued pursuant to| 
sections 72 and 74 of the Agriculture and| 
Markets Law of the State under a valid | 
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| affairs of the Insull companies. 


| tion Finance Corporation, he said. 


}of capital and surplus, would have been 


| separate companies, he said, they were | 


| limit imposed by law for loans to any one 


The three-judge court dismissed a suit | —=————— = = SS ee 
Cotton Growers Urged to Stud 
Developments in Their Industry 


} counties 


Entered 


Organization Plan 
For Public Utility 


Groups Suggeste 


Single Holding Company 
Over Operating Affiliates 
Proposed by Owen D.| 
Young at Senate Inquiry 


Check Recommended 
On Excess Financing) 


Bank Loans to Insull Interests 
Explained by C. G. Dawes; | 
Samuel Insull, Jr., Describes | 
Corporate Structure 


An eventual business organization in| 
the public utility field where not more | 
than one holding company would be su- | 
perimposed over any one group of operat- 
ing companies was described by Owen D. 
Young, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Co. and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, as the goal toward 
which legislators and business leaders 
should work, in testimony, Feb. 16, before 
the subcommittee of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee investigating the 


Charles G. Dawes, of Chicago, testified 
that as of April 16, 1932, the Central Re- 
public Trust Company of Chicago, had 
outstanding 41 loans aggregating $11,977,- 
400 to the various Insull interests. They 
are now all pledged with the Reconstruc- 


Legal Vimitation 


Mr. Dawes agreed with Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, counsel for the subcommittee, that 
if these loans had all been made to one | 
borrower, the legal limit of 15 per cent 


exceeded, but since they were made to 


“within the law.” 

Laws to prohibit loans to corporations 
“controlled” by the same interests through 
proxies, Mr. Dawes said, would cut off 
credit from many deserving companies to 
the detriment of stockholders. Legislation 
should be directed toward prevention of 
complicated corporate structure rather 


than the prevention of pank loans, ness 
Control of Proxies 


serted... 

Asked for suggestions, he said there 
were too many half-baked ideas for legis- 
lation in Washington now. 

“Make it more difficult,” he saia, “for 
dishonest men to get proxy control, to 
borrow ‘money to increase their power.” 
He described that as very difficult, be- 
cause it involves “changing human na- 
ture.” 

Other witnesses were: Louis F. Timmer- 
man, assistant vice president of the Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank & Trust Company of 
New York City, and Paul H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

It is important “in these sensitive 
times,” Mr. Young said, that nothing be 
done to disturb the existing business 
structure more than necessary; but the 
ultimate aim should be for a simplified 
corporate structure, and with full pub- 
licity for inyestors, perhaps required 
through Federal law. 

Check on Finance Operations 


It would be well, also, in Mr. Young’s 
opinion, if there could be provision for} 
the movement of money only from holding 
companies to operating companies, except 
where there is payment for service or for 
capital investment. Shifting of funds back | 
and forth through complicated interrelated | 
companies he condemned. 

Complicated organization with “holding | 
companies superimposed upon operating 
companies, and other holding companies! 
superimposed upon those holding com-} 
panies, and with investment companies 
and affiliates,” such as was the case in the 
Insull group, he said, made it impossible 
for management to keep track of transac- 
tions or for an accounting system to be 
devised which would not be misleading to 
the officers themselves. He would prohibit 
loans by operating companies to holding 
companies. 

Excessive Bank Financing 

Mr. Young agreed with Mr. Pecora that 
the existing structure of companies in the 
utility field “lent itself” to financing by 
banks of one interest in excess of the legal 





company. ‘He regarded his plan for one 
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Views Submitted 
On Stock Inquiry 


Delegation of Manhattan Board 
Of Commerce Files Report 
Protesting Methods 


REPORT of the New York Stock 'Ex- 

change Reform Committee of the} 
Manhattan Board of Commerce request- 
ing an investigation of the activities of 
the Senate Committee inquiring into the 
stock market was presented to Vice Presi- 
dent. Curtis Feb. 16 by a delegation from | 
the Committee, and was referred to the | 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur-| 
rency, in charge of the inquiry. 

The delegation, composed of Dr. E. 
Styles Potter, Logan Billingsley and M. M. 
Frankel, presented a statement io the ef- 
fect that they were “instructed to for- 
mally present to ine United States Senate 
a report of the findings of our Committee | 
requesting an investigation of the sena- 
torial subcommittee. 

“We are further instructed to say that 
some mysterious influence seems to have 
been interfering with the orderiy func- 
tioning of the senatorial investigating 
committee should be discontinued until } 
after the new administration taxes office 
on March 4, 1933.” 

The delegation alsc presented vesolutions 





hattan Board of Commerce in the same 
connection. 


Lower Tariff Rates 
On Sugar Requested 
By Cuban Producers 


Puerto Rican Growers Urge 
Higher Charge, However, 
Claiming Protection They 
Receive Is Inadequate 


Opposing the demands of American pro- 
ducers for increased tariff protection 


| against Cuban sugar competition, repre- 


sentatives of Cuban importers asked the 
Tariff Commission, Feb. 16, for a reduc- 
tion in the duty to help restore “the lost 
trade” between the United States and 
the Island. 

“Sugar is a problem primarily of the 
American consumer,” the Commission was 
Yold, and the bill which the consumer pays 
to give protection to the producers is “too 
high.” 

Puerto Rican Preblem 


The Commission was also asked to con- 
sider the Puerto Rican sugar industry in 
the same light as an American enterprise 
and was told that the present duty on 
Cuban sugar does not give Puerto Rico the 
protection to which it is entitled. 

Carlos Garcia, of Garcia Bros., Inc., 
New York sugar brokers, and a director 
of the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States, Inc., told the Commis- 
sion that any increase in tariff would not 
help “in the slightest” the beet farmers 
or the beet sugar industry in the United 
States. 


Selling Price of Sugar 


He declared that the selling price of 
sugar by insular producers has not been 


of 1930 and that Cuba has “voluntarily” 
refrained from entering the American 
market in an effort to raise the price. 

He told the Commission that “the ne- 
cessity of restoring the lost trade between 
the United States and Cuba is of great 
importance. A substantial reduction of 
the duty on sugar at this time will, to a 
great extent,” he said, “assist in restoring 
that trade, for the benefit, not only of 
industrial and} 
agricultural labor.” 


Recommends Reduction 


Mr. Garcia requested the Commission 
to recommend a reduction of 50 per cent 
in the present duty on Cuban sugar. 

“If there is any real belief that such} 
reduction would harm the interests of | 
the American beet farmers,” he said, “I 
may only point out that Cuba during the 
last three years has reduced her sugar 
production from 5,000,000 to 2,000,000 tons. 

Production Restricted 

“Further, Cuba, in her brave effort ta! 
raise the price, and Cuba alone standing | 
that sacrifice, has voluntarily refrained 
from invading the American market with 
her sugar. 

“This is the second year that Cuba has 
limited, through her system of export li- 
censes, the quantity of Cuban sugar to be 


‘ | 





single holding company as a corrective for 
this situation, also. 
He defended the existence of holding 
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HE need 


T by growers 


conditions that 


for greater knowledge 
relative to. economic 
fact cotton in- 
dustry is shown by a_= survey’ to 
detremine factors influencing cotton 
production in the South, according to 
information made public Feb. 16 by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Many of the cotton growers keep 
more or less up to date on the current 
price for their major crop, but few have 
sufficient information to be able to in- 
terpret in terms of their own farm plans 


the basic changes in world market con- | 


ditions that may occur from time to 
time, the Department said. The need 
and opportunity for exerising more skill 
and ingenuity in meeting farm man- 
agement problems were plainly ex- 
hibited in the replies of many farmers, 
it was stated. 

The survey of 834 farmers in 11 
in three Southern cotton 
areas, the Mississippi Delta, the pied- 
mont, and the South Atlantic Coastal 
plain, was conducteded by T. B. Many, 
senior agricultural. economist, Division 
of Farm Population and Rural Life. 
Additional information was made avail- 


shipped to the United States. In order 
|to determine what this quantity shall be, 
Cuba has taken the position that her | 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
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able as follows: 

The need and opportunity for ex- 
ercising more skill and ingenuity in- 
meeting farm management problems 
were plainly exhibited in the replies 
of many farmers. But a much greater 
knowledge of the economic conditions 
that face the cotton industry is required 
by most of these farmers as a back- 
ground.’ Many keep more or less up to 
date on the currg@nt price for their major 
crop, but few have sufficient informa- 
tion to be able to interpret in terms of 
their own farm plans the basic changes 
in world market conditions that may oc- 
cur from time to time. 

The movement toward home-grown 
feeds and foods is the most hopéful 
sign in the direction of safe farming 
programs, particularly under depression 
conditions, that is indicated in the sur- 
vey. But this movement can go much 
further than it has, especially among 
tenants; it being recognized, of course, 
that the planter class must lead the 
way in any such change. The hearty 
approval given to the work of those 

. 
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Repeal Resolution 
Adopted by Senate 
By 63 to 23 Vote 


Provision for Regulation of 


Sale by Federal Govern- 
ment Deleted; Protection 
For ‘Dry’ States Retained 


House Preparing 


To Act on Feb. 20 


Passage Under Suspension of 
Rules Is Predicted by' Mr. 
Garner, and Majority and 
Minority Leaders in House 


Submission of prohibition repeal for the 
decision of the States by conventions was 
voted Feb. 16 by the Senate, 13 years and 
one month after the national policy re- 
specting intoxicating liquors became op- 
erative. : 

The proposal to remove the Eighteenth 
Amendment from the Constitution now 
goes to the House, where, prior to the 
Senate action, Speaker Garner orally had 
promised an early vote and adoption by 
that body. 

Senate passage of the resolution (8S. J. 
Res. 211) was accomplished by a vote of 
63 ayes and 23 nays, or more than the 
two-thirds majority required on consti- 
tutional changes. 

Changes in Resolution 

The final vote was taken after the pro- 
vision giving the Federal Government con- 
current power to regulate or prohibit the 
sale of intoxicants to be drunk, on the 
premises where sold had been eliminated, 
It retained in the resolution, however, 
provisions forbidding transportation of 
liquor into States having prohibition en- 
forcement acts. 

A series of attempts, ‘all of which were 
futile, had been made to make changes 
or substitutions for language in the orig- 
inal resolution by Senator Blaine (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, in behalf of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Various legal and prac- 
tical phases were discussed and the merit 
of continuing prohibition as a national 
policy was debated as Vice President 
Curtis rapped frequently to quiet confusion 
in the Senae Chamber. 

_ Text of Resolution, - 

The i proposiig submission of 
repeal as it was agreed to by the Senate 
follows in full text: 

“That the following article is hereby pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which shall be 
valic to all intents and purposes as part 
of the Constitutionswhen ratified by con- 
ventions in three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“‘Article —. Section 1. The 13th article 
of Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 

“‘Section 2. The transportation or im- 


| portation into any State, Territory or pos- 


session of the United States for delivery 
or use therein of intoxicating liquor, in 
violation of the laws thereof, is hereby 
prohibited. 

“Section 3. This article shall be inop- 
erative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as pro- 
videc in the Constitution, within seven 
years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States by the Congress.’” 

The roll call was as follows: 

For the Amendment 

For the amendment, 63: 

Republicans (29).—Austin, Barbour, 
Bingham, Blaine, Couzens, Cutting, Davis, 
Frazier, Glenn, Grammer, Hale, Hastings, 
Hebert, Johnson, Kean, Keyes, La Fol- 
lette, McNary, Metcalf, Moses, Nye, Oddie, 
Patterson, Reed, Shortridge, Vandenberg, 
Walcott, Watson, and White. 

Democrats (33).—Ashurst, Bailey, Bank- 
head, Barkley, Black, Bratton, Bulkley, 
Bulow, Byrnes, Clark, Connally, Coolidge, 
Dill, Fletcher, Harrison, Hayden, Hull, 
Kendrick, King, Lewis, McKellar, Neely, 
Pittman, Reynolds Robinson of Arkansas, 
Russell, Smith, Swanson, Trammell, Tyd- 
ings, Wagner, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Walsh of Montana. 

Farmer-Labor (1).—Shipstead. 

Against the Amendment 
Against the amendment, 23: 
Republicans (14).—Borah, Brookhart, 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 1,] 


Ship Sale Approved 
By Federal Board 


Form of Contract Drawn for 
Disposal of 52 Vesseels 


The Shipping Board announced Feb. 16 
its approval of the proposed form of sales 
contract which, subject to the award of 
a mail contract now under advertisement 
by the Postmaster General, will transfer 
to the Lykes Bros.-Ripley S. S. Co., of 
New Orleans, 52 steel cargo ships for a 
consideration of $2,461,790. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The Shipping Board Feb. 16 approved 
the proposed form of sales contract which, 
subject to the award of a mail contract 
now under advertisement by the Post- 
master General, will transfer to the Lykes 
Bros.-Ripley S. S. Co. of New Orleans 52 
steel cargo ships. These vessels are to 
be operated in a guaranteed service from 
the Gulf to the United Kingdom, Conti- 
nent, Méditerranean and the Orient. The 
price consideration is $2,461,790 “as is, 
where is” with no repairs, to be made by 
the Board, insurance or otherwise. 

The contract provides for a down pay- 
ment of 25 per cent or $615,447 cash with 
balance payable over seven and one-half 
years. It is anticipated that as against 
cost of Board operation and the com- 
pensation under a mail contract; the Gove’ 
ernment will save by this sale over $1,- 
400,000 per annum as well as securing 
immediate increment to the Treasury of 
the cash down payment. With the sale 
of these services, the Shipping Board will 
be out of operation in the Gulf as well as 
the Pacific coast, lines heretofore operated 
thereat having been sold. 
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Cuban Producers 
Advise Reduced 
Tariff on Sugar 


Puerto Rican Growers Urge 
Higher Charge, However, 
Claiming Protection They 
Receive Is Inadequate 








{Continued from Page 1.] 
sugar is only entitled to that part of the 
American market which is not supplied 
by the domestic continental production | 
and the insular possessions. As a result, | 
Cuban shipments to this country have 
been actually limited to the amount of 
sugar that cannot be supplied by both 
domestic and insular production. 
Effect of Higher Tariff 
“The present duty of 2 cents a pound is 
so excessive, (being 300 per cent of the 
present value of raw sugar) that it gives 
the insular producers a weapon strong 
enough first to wreck completely all Cuban 
producers and next, destroy the beet and 
cane industry in the United States. _ 
“Any increase in the duty at this time 
would not help in the slightest the beet 
farmers or beet sugar manufacturers in 
the United States, not if the insular pro- 
ducers were to deal with this increase as 
they did with that from 1.76 cents to 2] 
cents in 1930. 
“Before the tariff advance in 1930, the 
selling price of sugar was 2% cents. | 
“after the tariff increase in 1930 in-| 
sular producers continued selling at the | 
same price; and to this.day they have 
failed to take advantage of the said tariff 
advance.” 
Puerto Rican Viewpoint 
John Bass, New York City, representing 
the Puerto Rican Sugar Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, told the Commission that the ex- 
isting duty of 2 cents per pound on Cuban 
sugar is inadequate for the protection of 
the American industry and is being cir- 
cumvented by Cuba to the detriment of | 
Puerto Rican producers. | 
Unless proper tariff protection is given 
against Cuban imports, he said, a large 
American investment in Puerto Rico will 
be “wiped out” and the Puerto Rican 
farmers will lose their property and bank 
deposits. 





Revenue Aspects 
“Puerto Rico being under the protection 
of the United States Government, similar 
to any other State in the Union,” he said, 
“is entitled to such protection, and if it 
is not given the United States taxpayer 
eventually will have to suffer therefor, not 
to speak of the political unrest that it | 
may create in the Island of Puerto Rico.” | 
Mr. Bass also pointed out the impor- 
tance of the duty to the United States as 
a revenue producer and cited collections 
of $116,089,000 in 1930 from importations 

of foreign sugars. 
Relative Food Prices 


He declared that food products in the 
United States are cheaper than in most 
parts of the world and that sugar is one 
of the cheapest food products on the mar- 
ket, despite the duty. He pointed out that 
other countries have considerably higher 
tariffs and give substantially greater pro- 
tection to the sugar industry than the 
United States, even though the United 
Staes does not produce enough sugar to 
satisfy the demand. 

He termed “misleading” statements made 
by Cuban interests that the sugar duty is 
responsible for the falling off of American 
exports to Cuba. 

Reason for Export Decline 


He pointed out that the “real reason” 
forthe decline of these exports is the gen- 
eral depression and shrinkage of purchas- 
ing power throughout the world “and fur- 
ther that Cuba, in 1927, surrounded itself 
with a high tariff wall shutting out a 
great number of American-manufactured 
goods, which today are manufactured to 
a very large extent in the isiand.” 

He said that “even if the sugar duty 
were considerably lower, exports from 
American manufacturers would not in- 
crease but would furthermore decrease.” 

Cost to Consumer 


Declaring that the American consumer 
had been forgotten in consideration of the 
sugar tariff, H. H. Pike, Jr., of New York 
testified that Since 1921, when the United 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Survey said to show cotton growers in 
general lack adequate knowledge of candi- 
pany in their industry to readjust farming 
plans. ~ 


e 1, col. 5 
Federal aid in developing use for farm 
products and by-products discussed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 
Page 8, 


ol. 1 
Court holds State authorities have pret 
to make inspection and examination of in- 

terstate shipments of cattle. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Cuban producers ask lower sugar tariff; 
Puerto Rican growers seek higher rate. 
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Farm mortgage relief measure voted in 
Wisconsin. 
Page 6, col. 6 
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Aviation ’ 

Subsidized air services 
ing mail and passenger t 


' Regular 
creases on 


5 France expand- 
ffic. 


Page 6, col. 4 

— er and mail traffic in- 
oyal Dutch Air Lines. . 

Page 6, col. 7 


Banks and Banking 


Total resources and deposits of national 
banks larger despite decline in number of 
institutions, says Acting Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Page 1, col. 3 

Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition table. 

Page 7, col. 5 

Weekly statement of reserve bank credit, 
issued by Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, col. 7 
Wider power for Michigan Banking Com- 
| missioner proposed in State Legislature. 
! Page 7, col. 3 
National bank suspensions reported to the 
! Comptroller of the Currency. 
| Page 7, col. 6 
| Lower interest rates on farm mortgages 
held by joint stock land banks urged before 
House group by Representative Ketcham. 
Page 3, col. 1 





Federal reserve banks continue policy of 


foreign withdrawals of gold stocks. 
Page 1, col. 2 


| purchasing Government securities to offset 


Congress ' 


Daily record of bills in Congress. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 
dent. 


Page 4, col. 6 


Page 3, col. 5 
See also under subject headings. 


Proceedings of Feb. 16. 


Corporation Finance 


Loans for emergency relief work granted 
to Michigan and Georgia. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Single holding company over all operating 
affiliates suggested as plan for organization 
of public utility groups by Owen D. Young 
at Senate Insull inquiry; Charles D. Dawes 
and Samuel Insull Jr., testify. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Manhattan group objects to methods em- 
ployed in Senate stock inquiry. 


/ 
Credit Practice 


} Farm mortgage relief measure 
Wisconsin. 


voted in 
Page 6, col. 6 





Senate 
As Reason for Acti 


RE 


Page 1, col. 6, 


Page 1, col. 6) 


Cites Attempt on Life of Mr. Roosevelt 


ADERS' 


| 
|Current Law 


| Latest decisions of Federal and State 
courts. 
| Page 4, col. 5 








| Education : 


| Library of Congress, accessions listed. 
| Page 4, col. 5 


° : 
Exporting and Importing 
| Value of leather exports declines one-half 


| in year. 
Page 1, col. 1 


| Federal Courts 


Inquiry on conduct of United States At- 
| torney in southern district of New York 
| urged. 

Page 2, col. 5 


| 
|General Business Conditions 


Weekly business statistics assembled and | 
| made public by the Department of Com- 


merce 

| Page 6, col. 3 | 
Maintenance of contract liability is ad- | 

vised at Senate economic inquiry. 

| Page 1, col. 1 





|Government Finance 


| Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 1 
| Senate passes supply bill for four depart- 
| ments. 


| Page 3, col. 3 


‘Health 


| Difficulty in tracing infection from victim 
' to carrier explained by Connecticut Commis- 
| sioner of Health. 
| Page 8, col. 6 
State organization in Virginia for care of | 
| citizens’ health described by member of staff | 
| of State Department of Health. | 
| Page 8, col. 3 





Immigration 


Senate cites attempt on life of Mr. Roose- ,; 
| velt as reason for action on alien measures. 
| Page 2, col. 2) 


| Insurance | 


Recodification of State insurance laws pro- 

pEoees in Pennsylvania. 

Page 5, col. 4/ 

| Revised insurance provisions proposed in} 
| New Jersey. 

| Page 


Reinsurer recommended for Illinois 
Company. 


Labor 


| Greater capacity for duty and increased | 
| purchasing power as reflecting benefits of | 
| short work hours and good pay for labor | 
| discussed by Massachusetts Commissioner of | 
| Labor and Industry. 


5, col. 2 
Life | 


Page 5, col. 3 





Page 8, col. I 
Unemployment increaisng in Great Britain. 
Page 2, col. 6 


‘Law Enforcement 


Senate cites attempt on life of Mr. Roose- 
velt as reason for action on alien measures. 
Page 2, col. 2} 


‘Leather and Its Products 
Value of leather exports declines one-half 
in year. 
Page 1, col. 1 | 


Mines and Minerals 
Production of hard and soft coal increased 
in week. 
Page 6, col. 6} 





on on Alien Measures 





The attempted assassination of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President-elect, was called to 
| the attention of the Senate as it convened 
Feb. 16, in a move to pass legislation for 
deportation and exclusion of alien com- 


| munist and anarchists and in an appeal by 
‘Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
Minority Leader, for loyalty and security. 


Declaring that alien communists fear 
'not the police nor courts nor the jails 
but do fear deportation, Reperesentative 
Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., in a speech 
in the House Feb. 16, said that two pend- 
ing measures in Congress might have 
averted the attempt upon the life of 
President-elect Roosevelt and the shoot- 
ing of Anthony J. Cermak, Mayor of 
Chicago. He appealed for prompt con- 
sideration of legislation which would in- 
clude investigation of those who advocate 
assassination of public officials. 

Calling attention to the “deplorable in- 
cident,” Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, sought at the opening of the 
Senate session to take up the bill 4H. m&. 
12044), providing for expulsion and ex- 
clusion of alien communists and anarch- 
ists. He was frustrated in the effort, 
however, by Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


and the people of this country are greatly 
shoéked, but at the same time they rejoice 
that the protecting hand of Providence | 
stood between the life of the President- 
elect and the bullet of the would-be as- 
sassin,” said Mr. Fish. 

“I rise at the present time to call the, 
attention of the Congress to the fact that 
there is certain legislation pending be- 
fore the Congress that might have pre-| 
vented this near-tragedy. At the present 
time the Government of the United States 
is powerless. No department of the Gov- 
ernment has had any authority since 1925 
to even keep in contact with the anar- 
chists and the revolutionists and with 
those who would overthrow our Govern- 
ment by force and violence.” 


Purpose of Measures 

Representative Eslick (Dem.), of Pu- 
laski, Tenn., interrupted: ‘Would the 
Eslick bill that was reported out of the 
Judiciary Committee this morning be of 
help at this time?” Mr. Fish said it 
would. 

“So far as the Department of Justice 
is concerned,” he said, “there is nothing 
at the present moment to stop any as- 
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Motor Transport 
Uniform drivers’ license laws reduce num- 
ber of motor fatalities. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Bill providing substitution of motor ve- 
hicles for train transportation of mail, if 
Postmaster General approves, is signed by 
President. ’ 
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Postal Service ' 


Bill providing substitution of motor ve- 
hicles for train transportation of mail, if 


Page 1, col. 4 


Postmaster General approves, is signed by 
President. 

Page 1, col, 4 
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President 


Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 
dent. 


Page 4, col. 6 
Offices. 


President's day at Executive 
/ Page 3, col. 3 


Production Statistics 


Production of medicine and toiletry indus- | 
tries is above 10-year average and only 17 
per cent below 1929 peak. 

Z Page 1, col. 4 

Production of hard and soft coal increased 
in week. 

Page 6, col. 6 


Prohibition 


Excerpts from debate in Senate Feb. 15 
—* adoption of two amendments by 
enator Robinson, of Arkansas. 
Page 4, col. 2 
Special Commission in New York submits 
plan for control of legalized beer. 
Page 3, col. 2) 
Senate adopts resolution for repeal of 
Eighteenth Amendment by vote of 63 to 23. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Public Service 


Sick leave regulations for Federal employes 


Page 2, col. 3 


Further excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before Trade Commission Dec. 6 rela- 
tive to “write-up” in fixed capital of Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co. 

Page 5, col. 5 

Insull subsidiary issued notes for dividends 
in. 1930 which were still unpaid when parent 
companies became bankrupt, Trade Commis- 
sion is told at hearing. 

Page 5, col. 1 

Single holding company over all operating 
affiliates suggested as plan for organization 
of public utility groups by Owen D. Young 
at Senate Insull inquiry; Charles D. Dawes 
and Samuel Insull Jr., testify. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Utility holdings in Pennsylvania are pur- 
y Philadelphia Electric Company. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Number of telephones in use in Bell Sys- 

tem declines 10 per cent in year. 


Page 3, col. 3 
Radio 


Applications received by the Federal Radio 
Commission. - 
Page 6, col. 4 
Navy Department protests interference of 
Station WJSV, with secret naval radio ex- 
periments. 
Page 2, col. 5 





Supreme Court hears appeal in case in- 
volving Interstate Commerce Commission 





sassin from shooting down the President 
or the President-elect and I appeal for 
the immediateeconsideration of this bill 
which includes an investigation of those 
who advocate assassination of public of- 
ficials.” . é 


“I also want to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that we passed a 
bill by an overwhelming vote, known as 


the Dies bill, and sent it over to the other | 


body, where it was unanimously reported 
by a Committee of the other body, to de- 
port aliens who advocate overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force and violence and up to gow no action 
has been taken upon that bill, because 
one member will not give unanimous con- 
sent to the consideration of such an im- 
portant bill. 


Need of Legislation 


“I hope this near tragedy will call the 
attention of the members of both houses 
to this condition of utter impotence, of 


| powerlessness of the different departments 


of the Government. 


“I say to your there are two measures 
pending, one affecting American citizens 
who advocate assassination and the over- 
throw of the Government, which is the 
Eslick bill reported out today, and the 
other the Dies bill that applies to alien 
communists who urge the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence.” 
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States inaugurated its policy of increas- Jqano, who explained there was an agree- 
ingly high sugar tariff subsidy, this tariff; ment to vote on the prohibition repeal 
has added $2,500,000,000 to the sugar Dill yesolution and asked that the exclusion 
of the American people—an amount which | pj); go over because it injected “a new 
is considerably more than half of the war principle into our immigration laws.” 
debts owed to the United States by either KComandie aud Tihaman" 


Great Britain or France. : ; 
If the present duty were raised by 1 cent Senator Ribinson of Arkansas, as did 
Senator Robinson (‘Rep.). of Indiana, in 


per pound to 3 cents—as same have re- i - 
quested—the people’s annual sugar tariff|@ latter speech, described the assassin’s 
bill would be in excess of $350,000,000 or| act as “cowardly and inhuman.” The 
about $100,000,000 a year more than at| Arkansas Senator asserted it must be re- 
present, he said. : membered “even in times of distress,” the 
“Our tariff was never designed as a price People of the country are loyal to their 
guarantee instrument and, consequently, , Government. : 
the Commission should disregard any plea, “The “indignation, the resentment and 
for a higher duty which is based on the the sorrow expressed by the Senator from 
desire of domestic sugar producers to ob- West Virginia (Mr. Hatfield), respecting 
tain a higher price for their product. the incident which occurred at Miami, 
“Phe consumers of the nine major beet- | Fla., yesterday,” said Senator Robinson, of 
producing States anc cane-producing Lou- | Arkansas, “meets response from every 
isiana last year paid $2,000,000 more in loyal American citizen. It occasions re- 
sugar tariff than the sugar farmers in all | Semtment to realize that such a cowardly 


Yew Regulations Covering Sick Leave 


For Federal Workers Are Handed Down. 


t 


President Hoover has issued an Execu- 
tive Order prescribing new sick leave reg- 
ulations for Federal employes under the 
terms of which an employe absent from 
duty for more than two days on account 
of sickness must furnish a _ registered 
practicing physician’s certificate to that 
effect except under certain conditions. If 
absent two days or less, however, because 
of sickness an employe’s signed statement 
to that effect may be accepted. 

The order follows in full text: 


Sick Leave Regulations 


Executive order: Sick leave regulations: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
215 of Part II, Title II, of the act entitled 


| formance of their duties by sickness or in- | 
| jury; or when some member of the im-| 
mediate family is afflicted with a conta- | 
gious disease and requires the care and 
attendance of such officer or employe, 
or when, through exposure to contagious 
| disease, presence at his post of duty would 
jeopardize the health of others. 

(2) The entire amount of sick leave au- | 
thorized by law may be granted at one 
time or fractionally. The minimum charge 
;for sick leave shall be ¢ne-half day. The, 
period of sick leave that may be granted 
in any one leave = shal} not exceed | 
30 days, unless a longer period is spe-| 
cifically conferred by law. 


}on the Mount Vernon Highway between 
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order for acquisition of stock control of 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad. 


Page 5, col. 7 | 

Continuation of full text of report by Na- 
tional Transportation Committee. ; 
Page 6, col. 1 

Railway rate decisions, examiners’ reports. 
Page 6, col. 7 
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Shipping 
“Free port’ proposal favored and opposed 
by Federal agencies. 
. Page 1, col. 2 


Shipping Board approves form of contract 
for sale of 52 of its vessels. 
Page 1, col. 7 
Rate agreements approved by the Shipping | 
Board. 
Page 6, col. 5 
Use of Thimble Shoals Channel in Nor- 
folk harbor extended by War Department. 


Page 6, col. 2 
Social Welfare 


Effect of broadened! sphere of women in 
business on home life, marriage, parenthood, 
and education discussed by United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Rhode Island = $3,000,000 fund for 
unemployment relief. 

Page 3, col. 6 


State Courts \ 


Denial of deficiency judgment on confir- 
mation of real estate mortgage foreclosure 
sale at inadequate price sustained; Suring 
State Bank v. Giese et al.; V/isconsin Su- 
preme Court. 

Page 4, col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court hears appeal in case in- 
volving Interstate Commerce Commission 
order for acquisition of stock control of 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad. 

Page 5, col. 7 

Suit involving Federal right to tax income 
from gas and oil produced under, lease of | 
city-owned land is argued in Supreme Court. | 

Page 4, col. 1 |} 

Journal and calendar of the: Supreme 

Court of the United States. 
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Tariff 


1 
| 
Cuban producers ask lower sugar tariff; 
Puerto Rican growers seek higher rate. 

Page 1, col. 6 


Taxation 


Suit involving Federal right to tax income 
from gas and oil produced under lease of 
city-owned land is argued in ae Court. 

age 4, col. 1 | 


Territories 


Racial conflict said not to be important in 
Hawaii. 


Trade Mark 


Notation designating series of drawings | 
used in comic newspaper strip held regis- 


trable; Ex’ parte Crosby; Commissioner 
Patents. . 7 7 


Wild Life. 


Bill for establishment of game refuge in 


Page 2, col. 7 


Page 4, col. 1 





ably reported in House. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Workmen’s Compensation 


' 
| 
' 
| 
Proposal to increase rates on workmen's | 
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Ouachita National Forest in Arkansas favor- | 







compensation insurance to be studied in Vir- 
ginia. 
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Licensing Protested 


By Navy Department 





| 
| 


| Asserts WJSV Broadcasts Inter- 
fere With Experiment 


Representatives cf the Navy Department 
testified before the Federal Radio Com- 
mission in executive hearing Feb. 16 pro- 
testing against tne issuance of a perma- 
nent construction license to Station WJSV, 
Old Dominion Broaacasting Company, | 
| Alexandria, Va., now operating under the 
| control of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- | 
| tem, on the grounds that the broadcasts 
, cause an interference with navai radio ex- | 


| periments “highly confidential” in respect | 
|to “natural defense.” 
The executive hearing, ordered by the 
; Commission following a request of Alex- 
| ander Holzoff, attorney of the Department 
of Justice on behalf of the Navy Depart- 


| 


| 

| WJSV and the Columbia 

| System, A. B. Chamberlain, testified. 
In a cross-examination conducted by 

| Mr. Holzoff, Mr. Chamberlain stated that 

at a previous hearing when the modifica- 


{tion of the previous license was sought | 


|for the construction of the transmitter 


Alexandria and Washington, he did not | 
mention the naval radio laboratory at} 
Bellevue because he thought the question | 
about the proximity of other stations in- 
volved only “commercial” stations. Mr. | 
Holzoff read the former question and it 
included. also “Government” stations. 
Paul D. Spearman, counsel for WJSYV, | 
then referred to a map which was sub- | 
mitted with the application for the mod- 
ification of the license showing Bellevue 
and the topographic situation of the lo- | 
cation sought. The Commission granted | 
him five days in which to secure a photo- 





| static copy to be filed with its application | 


and testimony. | 

The hearing was called as a result of } 
protests filed by the Navy Department 
because of alleged interference of WJSV | 
during its test period after the modifica- | 
tion of former license had been granted | 


ment, occurred after the only witness of | 
Broadcasting | 


‘Employment Loss 


of the States producing any beets or cane 
actually received for their beets or cane. 


Effect on Export Trade / 


“The sugar tariff puts 41 States in the 
red and shows a profit only to seven 
States. Three of the States in the red 
are classed among the major beet-produc- 
ing States. In the group of 41 Siates, the 
consumers of each State paid more in 
Sugar tariff last year than the beet 
farmers, if any, actually received for their 
crop. 

“The cost of the sugar tariff does not 
end with the direct cost. It nas helped 
to bring about virtual disappearance of our 
export trade with Cuba, which normally 
was valued in excess of $150,000,000 an- 
nually. 

“The tariff has similarly helped to wipe 
out virtually all of the $1,500,000,000 Amer- 
ican investments in Cuba, representing the 
savings of countless thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

“Unless our sugar tariff policy is quickly 
changed, or unless we greatly expand our 
Wavy to protect the line of communica- 
tions with our insular possessions and in 
some way develop tonnage to carry the 
sugar from these possessions, the United 
States will experience, in the event of war 


the most serious sugar shortage 't has ever | into the light. 


known. 


and inhuman attack could be made upon 
the President-elect and it provokes re- 
sentment in the breasts of all of us. We 
grieve, too, that others who were not the 
direct objects of the atiack should have 
suffered serious injury. 
Cites Loyalty to Government 

“There is one thing that must be under- 
stood that even in tintes of distress and 
disturbance when forces which normally 
| could . not prove powerful may be aug- 
| mented by anxiety and discontent and 
manifest themselves in such incidents as 
that to which reference is being made, 
still the people of this country are loyal 
to the Government. They are loyal to 
those entrusted with authority and would 


hedge them about with protection and 
security. 
“Lest it be understood that when the 


authority of the Government is about to 
be transferred all others who are Ameri- 


cans who love our flag and support its | 


institutions stand side by side, united in 
the purpose to preserve those instiutions 
and to give protection to those who are 
charged with responsibility. 

“We may complain, we may make mis- 
takes, but thank God we have the best gov- 
ernment on this earth and our flag is still 
,| the most beautiful that ever was uplifted 
Pitiable it be beyond the 
power of language to portray, that one 


“The present duty last year gave a tariff who has the affectionate regard of all the 
subsidy of more than $160,000,000 to all the | rigHt-minded loyal citizens of America 


producers within the tariff wall, the re- 


mainder of the tariff’s cost to the Amer- 
ican people going as-revenue to the United 


States Treasury. 


“The Nation’s best interests will be 


should be endangered by the effort and 
attack of an sssassin.” 

The House Committee on the Judiciary 
on Feb. 16 ordered favorably reported to 
the House the amended Eslick bill (H. R. 


served if the effect of the tariff on the) 8378), to make it a crime to advocate or 


Nation as a whole is taken into consider- 


ation—the effect on the vast army of for- 
gotten_consumers who must pay the bill.” 


Awother hearing will be held Feb, 17. 


promote the overthrow of the United 
States Government by force end violence. 
“A cowardly and dastardjy attack was 


“An Act making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 1933, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1932, which yeads as follows: 

“Sec. 215. Hereafter no civilian officer 
or employe of the Government who re- 
ceives annual leave with pay shall be 
granted annual leave of absence with pay 
in excess of 15 days in,any one year, ex- 
cluding Sundays and legal holidays: 

Cumulative Rule 

“Provided, That the pgrt unused in any 
year may be cumulative for any succeeding 
year; Provided further, That nothing 
herein shall apply to civilian officers and 
employes of the Panama Cana! located on 
the Isthmus and who are American citi- 
zens or to officers and employes of the 
foreign services of the United States hold- 


ing official station outside the continental 


United States: 
“Provided further. That nothing herein 
shall be construed as affecting the period 


during which pay may be allowed under 
existing laws for so-called sick leave of 


absence: Provided further, That the so- 


called sick leave of absence, within the 
shall .be 
such regulations as 
|the President may prescribe so as to ob- 
|tain, so far as practicable, uniformity in 
|the various executive departments and in- 
| dependent establishments of the Govern- 


limits now authorized by 
administered under 


law, 


: a 
Restrictions Cited |pending the application and issuance of 
(3) Slight illness or indisposition, or ab- 


license to cover construction permit. The 
sence for the purpose of medical exami-| Navy Department stated that the trans- 
nation, will not be regarded as sufficient | mission resulted in “serious interference” 
reason for the allowance of sick leave. 


with the naval radio laboratory at 
Absence for the purpose of being treated | Bellevue. 
professionally by a dentist or oculist in| 
his office is not allowable as sick leave, 
but this is not intended to disallow sick 
leave for detention at home or hospital | 
{by illness or disability due to causes as | 
to which a dentist or oculist is qualified 
to certify. 

(4) Unless otherwise prescribed by law, 
sick leave expires at the end of the leave 
year and is not cumulative and may not | 
be granted at the beginning of the leave} quct of George Z. Medalie, United States 
year immediately following a period of | attorney for the Southern District of New 
absence in a nonpay status in the pre-| york, and the Committee took no ‘action. 
jceding leave year unless and until there! ros = 
has been a return to actual duty in the 
}new leave year. 

(5) Sundays and holidays within a pe- 
riod of sick leave will be charged as sick 
leave except when immediately preceding 
or following a period of sick leave if the 
officer or employe was in a pay status 
immediately prior to or following such 
Sundays or holidays. 

Notification of Absence 

(6) Notification of absence on account 
| of sickness shall be given as soon as pos- 
sible on the first day of absence. Applica- 
| tion for sick leave must be filed within two 





Inquiry on Conduct Urged 


The House Committee on Rules Feb. 16 
heard Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, in advocacy of his reso- 
lution (H. Res. 375) to authorize that 
Committee to investigate the official con- 


up to an accumulation of 12 days in any 
one leave year, the applicant's signed 
statement on the required form may be 
accepted. 
Responsibility for Grants 

The heads of the departments and 
establishments are responsible for secing 
that the granting of the so-called sick 
leave, within the limits authorized by 
law, is made only¢in those cases where 
the absence is due to causes for which 
the so-called sick leave is provided. 

These regulations shall not be con- 
strued as affecting the sick leave of em- 


ment.” , |days after return to duty. | ployes in the Postal Service, officers and 
Rules Prescribed | (7) The application for sick leave for| employes of the Panama Canal located on 

The’ folowing regulations are hereby! periods in excess of two days must be | the Isthmus, the officers and employes of 
prescribed: . supported by the certificate of a registered| the Foreign Services of the United States 
(1) Sick leave with pay may be granted | practicing physician or other practitioner,| holding official station outside the conti- 


to civilian officers an demployes of the 
independent 
establishments of the Government, within 
the limits now authorized by law, when 
in meritorious cases such officers and em- | certificate 
| made yesterday upon the President-elect,|ployes are incapacitated from the per- | cepted. For periods of two 


executive departments and 


except that in remote localities where 
such certificate can not reasonably be ob- 
| tained, the applicant's signed statement as 
to the sickness and the reasons why a 
is not furnished may be ac-| 
days or less, | 


nental United States, or as modifying Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 5396, dated July 17, 
1930, relating to special leaves of absence 
to be given disabled veterans in need of 
medical treatment. 

The White House, Feb, 9, 1933. 


, 


Of United States Attorney | 
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Shown in Britain 





Railway and Shipping Receipts 
Continue Decline; Textile 
, Lines More Active — 





Despite the static condition of trade | 
and industry in Great Britain during Jan- 
uary and the steady improvement in 
sterling exchange, unemployment totaled 
2,903,000 on Jan. 23, compared with 2,723,- 


000 for the previous month and 2,728,000 |_ 


for the corresponding period in 1932, ac- 
cording to a report from Commercial At 
tache W. L. Cooper, London. , 

Shipping has shown some _ recession 
owing mainly to reduced grain trade, 
Railway traffic receipts of the four main 
systems for the four weeks ended Jan. 15 
were £9,898,000 compared with £10,439,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 

While Lancashire cotton spindles and 
looms in January were busier than a year 
ago, profit margins were reported smaller. 
Home trade buyers are operating more 
freely in woolen and worsted goods, and 
export trade shows a slightly better 
tendency. 

Iron and steel markets have been rather 
quiet, with exchange and trade restrictions 
in some foreign markets retarding ex- 
ports, although Far Eastern business, par- 
ticularly with Japan, has been more active. 

Coal trade has been fairly well main- 
tained ana an improvement was noted in 
the heavy machinery industry, primarily 
associated with electrical, gas and motor- 
car developments. After a quieter period 
in December, there was noted a slight 
increase in the automotive trade since the 
turn of the year.—(Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) 


Inspection by State 
Of Imports of Cattle 
Is Held to Be Legal 


Court Dismisses Case Seek- 
ing to Restrain Enforce- 
ment of New York Rule 
Requiring Quarantine 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


exercise of the police power, and did not 
violate ‘Federal regulation of transporta- 
tion and quarantine of live stock. 

The language of Federal statutes af- 
firmatively implies that the continued op- | 
eration of State inspection laws is con- | 
templated, the court said. 

“Why should State inspection laws be | 
nullified where Federal certificates have | 
been issued unless their continued vigor | 
in the absence of such certificates is con- | 
templated?” the opinion stated. “Why 


|} Should cattle which are shipped out of | 


areas where the Secretary of Agriculture | 
has “reason to believe” disease exists be | 
expressly subjected to Federal supervision 
unless it was intended that cattle trans- | 
ported under other circumstances from 
other areas should continue to be subject | 
to State inspection?” 


Action by States 

The Secretary of Agriculture has failed 
“and indeed declined” to establish-a sys- | 
tem of interstate inspection, the court de- 
clared, pointing out that meanwhile the_ 
States have built up departments to do} 
this work and to guard the live stock | 
within their borders against infection 
from imported diseased cattle. 

“No attempt has been made by the Fed- 
eral Government to check administration 
by the States, but on the contrary such in- 
spection has been welcomed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and relied on as a 
safeguard to interstate commerce,” the 
court’s opinion continued. “In such cir-| 
cumstances it is against all reason to sup- 
pose that the States lack the power to 
protect themselves against manifest and 
serious dangers in the only available way.” 


The State order could not constitution- 


ally operate upon cattle certified by Fed- | 
eral inspections, the court stated, but! 
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Racial Prejudice 
Said to Be Slight 


In the Hawaiians 





Conflict Is Nonexistent, 
Says Interior Department 
Official Following Recent 
Inspection Trip 


“Racial prejudices and- conflicts in 
Hawaii are “practically nonexistent,” 
William Atherton Du Puy, Executive As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Interior, 


asserts in a volume, “Hawaii and its Race 
Problems,” made public Feb. 16, by the 
Interior Department. ‘ 

The volume, published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, is the result of an 
investigation of the racial situation in the 
islands by Mr. Du Puy when on a special 
mission authorized by Secretary Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur during the Summer of 1932, 
In a foreword, Dr. Wilbur says: “We who 
are responsible for the government of the 
islands suspected that the race situation 
there was so peculiar that it could not be 
measured by previous experience,” hence 
Mr. Du Puy was sent to observe the class 
of Americans that are evolving there. 

Referring to comments in the conti- 
nental press of race antagonism existing 
in the islands, Mr. Du Puy found that 
they are based on a “lack of understand- 
ing.” 

Outlines Racial History 


“The masses are of a common, élowly, 
and unpretentious origin,” he said. “The 
whites through a century have felt sym- 
pathetic toward them. The social que 
tion of race has never been raised. 
does not exist. It is never raised except 
by some outsider who brings his prejudices 
with him or some continental newspaper 
which bases its interpretation of events in 
Hawaii on race prejudices that exist where 
it is published. 

“If the outsider had an appreciation of 
the beauty of the interracial relations of 


these islands, he would hesitate long before 
taking any step that would interfere with 


them. Race prejudice is a mad, intense, 


unreasoning thing, and arousing it where 


it does not exist is an act as malicious as 
the introduction of the plague. : 

“There is much apprehension lest groups 
in Hawaii based on race should come into 
political dominance. No tendency of this 
sort has yet developed, but active minds 
conjure up possibilities. It has not been 


shown that such groups, if they came into 


dominance, ‘would not provide satisfac- 
tory government. It can hardly be argued, 
under American government, that, as a 
majority, they would not have the right to 
rule. And all that any of these groups 
know of government is based on the Amer- 
ican model.” 


Prejudices Ignored 

“It is a part of the beautiful experi- 
ment, here in the mid-Pacific, that self- 
government is to be tried out under con- 
ditions and with human material that is 
new. There is nothing so far to indicate 
that the experiment will not turn out to 
be as successful as it is interesting. 
America, obviously, should have sufficient 
courage to see to a conclusion her most 
novel venture in that type of government 
which she originated.” 

Of the 380,000 persons on the islands, 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


pointed out plaintiff presented no certifi- 
catesfromthem The cattle upon arrival in 
New York were accompanied by a certi- 
ficate authenticated by sanitary officials of 


| Wisconsin showing the name-and address 


of the laboratory or person making the 
last blood test on the cattle, with a state- 
ment that the results of such test showed 
each of the animals to be free from Bang’s 
disease, hut duplicate of the certificate 
filed by the plaintiffs with the Department 
of Agriculture and Markets in Albany di 
not certify that the animals were fr 
from the disease. 

District Judge Cooper, in a dissenting 
opinion, declared that the order was an 
interference with regulation of interstate 
commerce. 
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esolution for Prohibition Repeal 


Is Adopted by Senate by 63 to 23 


Provision for Federal 


Liquors Deleted But Protection for ‘Dry’ 
States Is Retained in Measure 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 


Capper, Dale, Dickinson, Goldsborough, 
Hatfield, Norbeck, Norris, Robinson of In- 
diana, Schuyler, Smoot, Steiwer, Town- 
send. 

Democrats (9)—Caraway, Costigan, 
Glass, Gore, Logan, McGill, Sheppard, 
Stephens and Thomas of Oklahoma. 

The pairs were: 

For the amendment.—Carey, Republi- 
can, and Long, George, Wheeler, Copelalnd 
and Broussard,’ Democrats. 

Against the amendment.—Howell, homas 
of Idaho, and Fess, Republicans. 


(Two affirmatives to one negative re- 
quired on a two-thirds vote.) 

Absent and unpaired—Schall, Repub- 
lican. 


House Plans for Action 

House leaders immediately planed to put 
the repeal resolution to vote in. the House 
Feb. 20. Speaker Garner (Dem.), of 
4 Uvalde, Tex., declared his belief the meas- 
ure as it stands will pass the House then, 
which would complete congressional ac 
tion, and it then would go to the States 
for ratification. 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
rollton, Ill., Majority Leader of the House, 
immediately called a caucus of the House 
majority to act on the question, and he 
predicted passage of the joint resolution 
by the House. The caucus is to be held in 
the House Chamber immediately after 
the memorial services for deceased mem- 
bers Feb. 17. 

Speaker Garner said the resolution is 
satisfactory to him and is in conformance 
with the platform on which he stands. 
“The Senate’s vote on passage of the reso- 
lution is better than most of us had an- 
ticipated,” he, said. 


Passage Predicted 

“The resolution will be taken up in the 
House Monday (Feb. 20) under suspension 
of the rules. I believe it will pass. The 
protection given in the resolution for dry 
States against shipments from wet States 
will help obtain votes in the House for 
the measure. 

“I believe that three-fourths of the 
States will adopt this amendment if given 
the opportunity to do so.” 

He said the question of whether addi- 
tional legislation would be necessary to 
provide for conventions in the States was 
not settled. 

Minority Leader Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
dam, N. Y., also predicted passage of the 
resolution under suspension of the rules 
on Feb. 20. 


Amendments Proposed 

Before the final vote, Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, offered a substitute 
for the Committee resolution, but after 
various attempts to make changes in the 
text of that proposal, it was rejected by a 
vote of 38 ayes and 46 nays. This resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 202) was before the Senate 
in July of last year when the first session 
ended. 

Various other moves then were made to 
amend the Committee resolution, and all 
failed. 

The resolution which would submit to 
the States again the question of prohibi- 
tion was perfected in a preceding night 
session when approval was given by a vote 
of 45 to 15 an amendment by Senator 
Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority 
leader, to require ratification by conven- 
tions instead of by the State Legislatures. 


Provisions Eliminated 


Regulation of Sale of 


would not be returned, but that was de- 
| scribed as both fallacious and ridiculous. | 
“And further,” he continued, “let me 
|warn the -women of this country, the| 
Nineteenth Amendment will be the next 
to’ go. The repeal of the Eighteenth is 
but a preliminary move. That much has | 
been admitted, and the records of the 
| Lobby Committee investigation by the, 
Senate show it. ; 
| “Yes, the saloons will return. They are 
‘bound to return. And when they do, this 
‘country will go on a spree the like of 
| which it has never known.” 
| Several Senators, in the course of dis- 
cussions, stated that open saloons were 
unlikely. 
| Speakeasies Cited | 
“If they are,” said Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, “they can be no} 
| worse, if as bad, as the speakeasies with 
which we are now cursed. The records 
|show that there have been more persons 
'arrested for drinking in the last 10 years 
than in the 10 years prior to prohibition. 
|The prohibition amendment was passed | 
|in a hysteria to prevent young people 
|from drinking. But the speakeasy has 
|solved their problem and made more 
| ‘drinkers than the saloon.” | 
| The closing hour of the Senate debate, 
| conducted under an agreement limiting 
jeach Senator to 10 minutes, brought 
| Statments from numerous Senators to the 
|effect that national prohibition had been 
| unsuccessful. Among these was Senator 
| Glass who told the Senate he had “reluc- 
‘tantly joined the forces for submission | 
because the experiment of national pro- 
| hibition has proved an utter failure.” He 
|added it was the first vote he had ever 
cast against prohibition. 
Declared Backward Step 

Senator Boran (Rep.), of Idaho, how- 
jever, speaking as the gavel fell for the) 
— to begin voting, said he could never | 
concede the right of the move which ap- 
| peared to be approved by the necessary 
|numbers of Senators. It was a backward 








5. BR oe 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 16, 1933 


9:30 a. m.—Representative Snell 
(Rep.), of Potsdam, N. Y., called to 
protest against an order of the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the removal of 
American immigration station at Mon- 
treal to northern Vermont. 

10 a. m—Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
Treasury, called. Subject of conference 
not announced. 

12 m—Representative Lankford 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., called to discuss 
a personal matter. 

12:15 p. m—F. D. G. Osborne, Charge 
d’Affaires of the British Embassy, 


| called to present Maulana Shaukat Ali, 


of India, to the President. 


12:30 p. m—The President presented 
Col. Nathan D. Ely the Distinguished 
Flying Cross awarded posthumously by 
act of Congress to his son, Eugene B. 
Ely. 

3:20 p. m.—Odgen L. Mills, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Eugene Meyer, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board 
Subject not announced. 

3:35 p. m.—General Charles G. Dawes, 


| of Chicago, to pay his respects. 


4 p. m—J. Clawson Roop, Director of 
the Budget, called to discuss budget 
matters. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


Telephones in Use | 


Decrease in Year 


Local and Toll Calls Also 


Show Decline in the A. T. 


& T. System 


Fhe number of Bell System telephones 


Output Sustained 
By Medicine and 
Toiletry Trades 


Value of Manufactures In- 
creased Over Ten Year 
Average and 17 Per Cent 
Below 1929 Peak 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| building as against health-restoring prep- 
jarations. Vitamin preparations lead in 
this group. 
“Ethical” Vitamin Preparations 

The value of “ethical” vitamin prepara- 
| tions went way up in 1931,-more than a 
'third greater than their 1929 value. 
Proprietary vitamin products are not sep- 
arately listed in the Census, so their prog- 
| ress cannot be stated, although the likeli- 
| hood is they also increased. 

Adevertising has been better maintained | 
than in most industries; the total spent| 
}in 1932 on medicines and toiletries in} 
magazines was $26,397,000 and on radio| 
was $8,526,000. The decrease in the| 
|former from 1931 was made up in part! 
|by more radio advertising with the result 
|that the combined magazine and radio} 
advertising in 1932 was within 10 per cent 
of the 1931 expenditure, and that year’s 
total was 2.4 per cent ahead of 1930. A) 
| survey recently made by one of the lead- 
jing trade papers revealed that 61 per 
cent of the manufacturers using drug 
|stores as their outlets who were inter- 
| viewed intended to increase their ad-| 
| vertising in 1933. 
| Importance of Keeping Fit | 
In the drug field the effect of much of 
|this advertising is not simply to sell a 
brand but to emphasize the importance of | 
| keeping fit, which is a much more serious | 
|matter to people harassed with holding on | 








in use during 1932 decreased 10 per cent) to jobs and businesses and with search for | 
and the 13,793,000 telephones in use at the | work in a period of depression than when | 
close of the year were 12 per cent below) things are on the “up-and-up.” 
the maximum development point reached| Research in the medicine field has de- | 
in 1930, according to the annual report of| veloped many new remedies which have | 
the directors of the American Telephone| served to maintain sales by individual 
& Telephone Co. to the stockholders, just | houses. A survey made in 1932 revealed 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- | that five out of eight of the leading drug 
mission. |manufacturing concerns spent more 
The report stated that local telephone| money for research in 1931 than in 1929. 
conversations were about 5% per cent less; The total bill for the eight in 1931 was| 


step, he insisted, and one which would be | than in 1931, while toll and long-distance 


lover $500,000. Of the eight, three re- 


regretted. 

While sharing the view expressed by 
|Senator Glass that the experiment had | 
'been a failure, Senator Robinson, of Ar- 
| kansas, expressed “grave doubt” that the | 
necessary 36 States would ratify the reso- 
| lution of repeal. He did not amplify his | 
statement further, but told the Senate the 
| country had voted overwhelmingly in a 
|demand for an opportunity to vote di- 
jrectly on a resubmitted question. He, 
therefore, insisted that course should be 
followed. 

In his final argument on prohibition, 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
|reminded the Senate of the necessity for | 
| popular support for any law of “a sump- 
| tuary character.” There was not popular | 
|Support for prohibition, he asserted, and 
enforcement never could be accomplished | 
for that reason. He traced the history of | 
|other legislation which he described as 
| lacking in support of the people to show 
how inevitably they had been relaxed or 
repealed entirely, even in the days of the 
Colonies. 


Plan of Beet Control 
Offered in New York 








| telephone conversations were 17 per cent) ported larger sales in 1931 than in 1929; | 


less than in 1931 and 23 per cent less than 
in 1930, the year of maximum toll and 


| long-distance use. 


Financing Reviewed 


|the other five did not report. All eight 
are now actively marketing products de- 
| veloped in their own laboratories within | 
| the past two years. 


|the year. 


|in Government obligations, were $204,000,- 


|when approximately $42,000,000 of bonds | Seasonal warm weather conditions in the 


Recommendations Submitted 


Additional information made available | Changing Policy of Manufacture — 
by the report follows: | While this industry has not escaped its 
There were no net additions to the|toll of bankruptcies, various other factors 
plant as a whole in 1932, the plant in-| have served in 1932 to save it from the se- 
vestment showing a decrease of $6,300,000, | Vere deflation suffered by many other busi- | 
as compared with an average increase for |neses. Perhaps chief of these was a defi- 
the previous five years of $282,000,000 per | Nite shift in manufacturers’ policies away 
year. ‘Total assets of the Bell System | from quantity toward quality merchan- 
amounted to $4,901,576,000 at the end of|dising. Secret rebates or discounts which 
Bonds of $23,000,000 matured|had been great encouragement to severe 
during the year and were retired. Cash as-| Price cutting seemed to be on the wane 
sets, including funds temporarily invested the latter part of last year. Selling goods | 
on consignment was increasingly adopted 
000 on Dec. 31, 1932. The system has no bank | further to curb price cuts. ; 
loans outstanding and no obligations of| Sales of medicines are affected basically, 
substantial amount maturing until 1937,|/0f course, by public health conditions. Un- 


rent i ees ee ee eee ee 
: |nal sales, but the severe 
Gpeeating -Bevenney Fak | the close of 1932, with attendant colds and 
Total operating revenues of the system |infiuenza, reacted in boosting the drug 
decreased $119,400,000, or 11 per cent.|buysiness. Sales of staple drug and phar- 
ae ae aan ar. maceutical items throughout last year, a. 
<a : ee see -|cording to Dun’s Review dropped in value 
eet aca ah ork? ox am ieee 17 per cent from 1931, while turnover 
. pee re : “ | lined about 10 per cent. 
net earnings were $194,400,000, a decrease | “°° ti oe Conditio: 
of $63,600,000 as compared with 1931. Of. preg oe g ing ong 
this decrease the amount of $10,325,862| The drug industry has don 


At the same time also, the Senate struck | 
from the resolution the concurrent power 
rovision respecting prohibition of drink- 
ing of liquor on the premises where it was | 


sold. The vote on this amendment, also | 


proposed by the Arkansas Senator, was 33 
to 32, but a motion by Senator Reed 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania, to reconsider 
that vote was withdrawn just prior to 
final action on the resolution, with the 
statement that “the temper of the Senate 
is clear” concerning the provision. 


Much discussion resulted from the ab-| 


sence of the provision for concurrent 
power, and various Senators attacked the 
principle involved. It was defended by 
others, some of whom said they wanted 
to get the Federa! Government free frorn 
further involvement with the question of 
enforcement and by others who based 
their arguments on the right of States to 
work out their own problems. 


Saloons’ Return Seen 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
opened the day’s discussion which was to 
lead to voting without further debate be- 
ginning at 3 p..m., with the assertion that 
Congress would be “kidding itself but no 
one else” by proposing repeal. The ar- 
gument was, he said, that the saloon 


—_ 


, Lower Interest Rates 


By Land Banks Urged 


Plan Explained to House Group 
By Mr, Ketcham 


Legislation to provide for reduction of 
interest on farm mortgage debts held by 
joint-stock land banks from 6 to 4 per 
cent was urged before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency Feb, 15 
by Representative Ketcham (Rep.), of 
Hastings, Mich. 

He advocated. his own bill (H. R. 14504), 
which would provide up to $150,000,000 of 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans 
to joint-stock banks for a maximum of 10 
years with reduced interest on condition 
the joint-stock institutions agree to grant 
each borrower then indebted to them re- 
duction of interest to 4 per cent and a 
year’s extension of payment of install- 
ments of principal on their mortgages 
maturing in one year after the date of 
such loan. 

He called the Committee's attention, 
however, to Section 5 of the Hull-Walcott 
bill ‘S. 5639), reported to the Senate Feb. 
14 by the Senate Committee on Banking 
ana Currency which, he said, embodied 
fundamental features of his proposal. That 
section, which he commended would direct 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
make available $100,000,000 for two years 
for loans to the Joint stock land banks 
at 4 per cent interest annually. The joint 
stock banks would agree to grant to eac 
borrower from them then indebted to them 
the 4 per cent interest rate ‘or two years 
during which the banks would not pro- 
ceed against the mortgagors except for 
certain reasons: 

Chairman Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, 
Ala., of the House Committee, told Mr. 
Ketcham that the latter’s proposal had a 
great deal of merit but was not certain 
how far it would get toward final action. 


By Special Commission 
Albany, N. Y., Feb. 16. 


| was due to the fact that no dividends were 
received from the Western Electric Co., 
| which operated at a net loss of $12,600,000. 


The first report of the New York State | 


Commission on Alcoholic Beverage Con- | 
jtrol Legislation, submitted to Governor | 
| Lehman and the Legislature, presents a 
}plan for the control of legalized beer only, 
the Commission pointing out that its rec-| 
/omendations in relation to other alcoholic | 
beverages will be made at a later date. 

In presenting the report, the Commis- 
sion stated that its object is the promo- 
tion of temperance rather than the accu- 
mulation of revenues for the State. 

The plan provides that the State board, 


|of 12 names. 


State Bar Association, the State Medical) 
|Society, the New York State Chamber of | 
|Commerce and the New York State Fed- | 
‘eration of Labor. The Commission also | 
|provides for like boards similarly selected | 
‘ior the City of New York and in each 
county of the State. 





“4 There is provision regarding allocation 
| of the revenues to be derived from the| appropriated shall be used for the pur- | 


| operation of the act for the development of 
temperance educatign. 


The plan makes competitive advertising with him, nor to pay informers, nor for | 


unlawful to promote the sale of beer. 

The Commission expresses the belief 
| that the fees for the manufacture of beer 
|and for the licensing of hotels, clubs and 
}restaurants should be low. Such policy 
said a statement issued by the Commis- 
| sion, will be in the interest of law observ-| 
/ance in that it will lessen the competi-| 
tion offered by unlicensed places with! 
those that are licensed. 

“The Commission,” said the statement, 
“has made provision in its plan for local | 
option, and has upheld the principle of | 
home rule, by vesting in the county boards | 
a very wide discretion within the proposed 
law to regulate the number and class of | 
places to be licensed within the county 
for the sale of lawful beer. 

“The plan of the Commission, in its 
classification of places to be licensed for | 
the sale of beer, does not include the sa- | 
loon, with or without a bar, or the so-| 
called tavern, but limits the class of 
places where beer may be sold to hotels, 
clubs and restaurants. 

“Another feature of the plan is that it 
permits the retail sale of beer by the bot- 
tle or case by grocery stores and drug 
stores which may be licensed for such 
purpose, but in no case for consumption 
on the premises. 

“In relation to restaurants, no require- 
ment exists that food should be purchased 
as a requisite for drinking beer within 
such restaurant.” 

Members of the 


Commission are: 


h Thomas F, Conway, Plattsburg, chairman; 


Judge William S. Andrews, Syracuse, vice 
chairman; Mrs. John S. Sheppard, New 
York, secretary; Joseph S. Fischer, Buf- 
falo; Dr. Simon Flexner, New York City; 


Major General John F. O’Ryan, New|! 


York; John Sullivan, New York; Senator 
John F. Buckley, New Y6érk; Assembly- 
man Harry F. Dunkle, Gloversville. Judge 
Samuel I. Rosenman is counsel to the 
Commission. 


Senate Votes Funds 
For Four Agencies 


Allots $8,440,000 to Enforce 
The Prohibition Laws 
The annual appropriation bill for the 


Departments of State, Justice, Commerce 
and Labor, carrying $102,610,000, was 


which will have general supervision of the | passed by the Senate, Feb. 16, after modi- | 
execution of the plan, shall consist of five | fying restrictions had been placed on the | 
members, one a woman, to be appointed | House prohibition enforcement provisions. | 
by the Governor, but the latter’s scope|As the bill is returned to the House, it| 
|of selection is limited to an eligible list | carries $8,440,000 for enforcement, but none | 
These names are to be sub-| of the funds may be used for purchase | 
;mitted by the governing bodies of the|of evidence in liquor cases nor for liquor | 


to be drunk by investigators. 

The paragraph appropriating for the 
Bureau of Prohibition retains the House 
language prohibiting wire-tapping to ob- 
tain evidence and {includes the following 
proviso, modified somewhat from the 
language: 

“Provided, further, that no funds hereby 


chase of intoxicating liquors which are 
consumed by the investigator or any one 


the purchase of evidence, except that the 
director of prohibition may authorize the 
payments of rewards for information of 
major violations of law.” ; 

Provisions in the bill as it came from 
the House appropriating $13,195 for the 
United States Housing Corporation were 
stricken out upon motion by Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah. 


Racial Conflict in Hawaii 
Is Declared to Be Slight 


[Continued from Page 2.]' 

the Japanese constitute more than 146,- 
000, or 40 per cent of the population. 
There are 65,000 Filipinos, 45,000 Cau- 
casian (including 20,000 soldiers and sail- 
ors), 27,000 Chinese, 28,000 Portuguese, 
22,000 Hawaiians, 17,000 Caucasian-Ha- 
waiian, and 14,000 Asiatic-Hawaiian. ' 

Mr. Du Puy stresses the tendency of 
those on the islands to ignore racial prej- 
udices. He cites the gradual assimilation 
| of the various races, behind which lies an 
|American education and an American 
| tradition. 

“The American experiment of self-gov- 
;ernment is being tried all over again in 
the Hawaiian Islands,” Mr. Du Puy points 
;out. “The method of trying it through 
|the 'medium of territorial government, 
which but for certain limitations, chief of 
| which is the appointment from Washing- 
ton of the Governor, is much like State 
government. It is the same form of gov- 
;ernment under which Iowa, Missouri, 
| Montana, Oregon, California served their 
| apprenticeships before becoming States. 
The record in self-government that Ha- 
| waii has made in its more than three 
| decades of territorial life has been an en- 
viable one. It is safe to say that its in- 
stitutions compare favorably with those of 
| She half dozen most progressive States on 
the mainland.” 


viewing and revamping of its merchandis- 
|ing methods to meet changing conditions | 
| probably than most other industries. Its} 





| researches in this field, which have been 
jin the direction of selective rather than | 
| volume selling and will undoubtedly con- | 
tribute increasingly to maintaining profit- | 
able operations, have been led by the 

Druggists Research Bureau, maintained 
by the National Wholesale Druggists As- | 
sociation, and the National Drug Store | 
Survey, made by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in collaboration 
with 33 trade associations and papers in! 
the drug industry. This industry is served | 
by alert and progressive associations and | 
| papers which have rendered the trade in- 
valuable service in this connection. 

When it comes to toilet preparations, | 
the surprise is much greater that in a 
year of depression such as 1931 they | 
should continue to be bought in such} 
quantity—actually in greater amount than 
the average for the years of prosperity 
|} and easy spending. These are what many 
| regard as the “unessentials” of life. 

Business in Toilet Articles 

Many of the factors favoring a main-| 
tenance of medicinal sales have been act- | 
ing with equal effectiveness in favor of | 
| toiletry sales. Persistent advertising, | 
| technological research, and research in 
economical markefing, falling raw mate- | 
rial prices, adjustable price policies—these 
and other forces have helped to hold up 
this trade. But even more important | 
than all of them put together is a psycho- 
logical factor—the conviction that the race 
|logical factor—the conviction that the 
|part of feeling fit is looking it. So far| 
as toilet preparations act as an aid to 
that end of really making people feel 
fiiter, they have ceased to be a “non- 
essential” and have become a necessity. 

Advertisers have done much to stress} 
this feature and the appeal has contrib- 
uted greatly in the maintenance of sales. 
Dentifrices, the largest toilety item out-| 
side of soaps, have increased in volume 
almost steadily. Even in 1931 sales went 
up, 10 per cent above 1929. Face creams 
and lotions, the ‘second leading group, 
failed to maintain their 1929 level but 
sold in approximately the same amount 
as in 1925. More than one-tlHird more 
toilet powders were sold in 1931 than in} 
the latter year. Toilet soaps, down 12 per | 
cent in 1931 from 1929, were still 4 per 
cent ahead of 1925. Three per cent more 
shaving soaps were bought in the depres- 
sion year than in 1929, 
which rely for their appeal mainly on 
adornment that have felt the greatest fall- 
ing off from the 1929 demand, among 
them perfumes, off 46 per cent and toilet 
waters 40 per cent. 

Resourcefulness of Distributors 

Individual firms in this trade have 
shown great flexibility, originality, and re- 
sourcefulness in adjusting their products 
and policies to .the new market. 
types of containers which chemical re- 
search has evolved are rapidly being 
adopted. The slower pace of business has 
been improved to smarten up the pack- 
age, give its contents a new appeal. 

New products have been aided. Less 
flamboyant advertising is being used to 
promote sales—and more straight sales 
talk. 

In these and other ways the toilet requi- 
*Site trade is grooming itself to hold its 
‘position as a socially necessary enterprise. 





It is those items | 


New | 
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Proceedings of 
The Senate 


—_ Senate convened at noon, Feb. 16, 
with a proposal to submit the ques- 
tion of repealing the 18th amendment 
to the States as its pending business. 
At the preceding night session, the Sen- 
ate had adopted an amendment to the 
repeal proposal (S. J. Res. 211) requir- 
ing ratification vy State conventions in- 


stead of by State legislatures and also | 


struck from the resolution the section 
giving the Federal Government’ concur- 
ren’ power in enforcement and defining 
the saloon. (Stenographic transcript of 
debate at night session is printed on 
page 4). 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, | 


entered a motion for reconsideration of 
the vote by which the third section of 
tne resolution was stricken from the 
resolution. Senetor Glass (Dem.), of 
Virginia, presented an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, being the 
text of the resolution (S. J. Res. 202), 
considered in the last session (Discus- 
sion of repeal resolution is printed on 
page 1). : 
Senator Hatfield (Rep.), of West Vir- 
ginia, sought immediate action on the 
bill (H. R. 12044. to exclude and deport 


alien anarchists and communists, calling | 


attention in connection with his motion 
to the attempted assassination of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. President-elect, at 
Miami, Fla., Feb. 15. Senator Borah 
objected, explaining that the bill could 
be called ‘up after disposition of the 
prohibition repcai proposal. 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkan- 
sas, Minority Leader, addressed the 
Senate with reference to the attempted 
assassination of the President-elect, and 
called for loyalty to the Government and 
established institutions. 

Senator Robinson (Rep.), of Indiana, 
spoke in opposition to adoption of the 
repeal proposal. The substitute resolu- 
tior (S. J. Res. 202) was discussed by 
Senator Glass. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
‘called up his amendment to strike from 
the Glass substittue the provision giv- 
ing Congress concurrent power of en- 
forcement control of liquor sale for con- 
sumption on premises where sold. It 
was rejected by a vote of 17 ayes to 
70 nays. 

An amendment by Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, to the Glass sub- 
stitute, prohibiting taxes designed to 
make liquor sales impossible, was like- 
wise rejected, but without a roll call. 

The Glass substitute was defeated by 
a vote of 38 ayes and 46 nays. (Roll 
call on page 1). 

Senator Reed proposed an amendment 
to the Committee resolution, providing 
for Federal regulation of distilled spirits 
when drunk on the premises where sold. 
It was defeated, 37 to 47. 

Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
offered an amendment to the Commit- 
tee resolution, providing that no State 
should permit liquor to be sold for a 
profit. It was defeated by a viva voce 
vote. 

The Committee resolution was adopted 


by a vote of 63 to 23, or more than | 


two-thirds majority required when the 
measure proposed a change in the Con- 
stitution. 

Upon motion of Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, the bill (5. 5125) 
providing $500,000,000 for direct Federal 
grants to States for relief purposes, was 
made the unfinished business, but it 
was laid aside temporarily for considera- 
tion of the bil (H. R. 14363), making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor. 
Several Committee amendments were 
disposed of. 

The bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Labor, was passed, and the 
relief bill was restored as the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate recessed at 


6:12 p. m. to 
noon, Feb. 17. : 


Game Refuge Is Advocated 
In Ouachita National Forest 


Establishment of a game refuge in the 
Ouachita National Forest in Arkansas 
would be authorized under a bill (H. R. 
14266) on which a favorable report to the 
House has been ordered by the House 
Committee on Agriculture. 


Value of Leather Exports 
Declines One-half in Year 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


manufactured goods, it was pointed out. 

Additional information was provided as 
follows: 

During 1932 American leathers were ex- 
ported to practically all countries using 
leather. The exceptions were those coun- 
tries which import only finished leather 
products. 

Final figures for exports of leather from 
the United States by countries of destina- 
tion have not been compiled but prelimi- 
nary data indicated that the chief im- 
porters of leather from this country last 


| year were the United Kingdom, Germany, 
| France, Italy, Cuba and Canada. 


Leather footwear was the principal 
classification of leather manufactured 
goods shipped from the United States in 
1932. 
valued at $1,711,000, constituting 53.8 per 
cent of the total export valuation, were 
exported during the year. Other impor- 
tant classifications were leather 


valued at $512,000 and miscellaneous 


|leather goods not specified which totaled 


$757,000. 
Leather gloves constituted 55 per cent 


}of the total 1932 import value of leather 


manufactured goods. Leather footwear 
was 28.1 per cent and other leather manu- 
factured totaled 16.9 per cent. 

Imports of foreign leather were valued 
at $7,137,537 in 1932, compared with $10,- 
595,000 in 1931, $23,727,000 in 1930, and 
$44,559,000 in 1929. Imports in 1932 were 
less than the volume purchased from 
|merely two of the leading suppliers in 
1929, it was pointed out. 

European countries continued as the 
leading suppliers in the past year and 
|accounted for more than 83 per cent of 
{the total trade. Germany furnished the 
largest share of leather imported and ob- 
tained more than 33 per cent of the total 
trade, with the United Kingdom ranking 
next in importance and accounting for 
about 24 per cent of the total. Soviet 
Russia has been very active on the Ameri- 
can marget and has made larger sales in 
rencent years. During 1929 our leather 
purchases from Russia were valued at less 
than $1,590, but increased in 1932 to more 
than $77,000. 

Shoe leathers comprised the largest 
share of the United States imports, but 
important amounts of other varieties have 
also been purchased from foreign sources. 


SIATES 
Feb. 16, 1933 


House of Representatives 


HE House met at noon, Feb. ié. Rep- | 


- resentative William E, Hull (Rep.) 
of Peoria, Ill., advocated the Swedish 
system of liquor control for operation in 

| the United States. For the Committee 
on Rules, Representative O’Connor 
Dem.), of New York City, reported a 

| Special rule to expedite House considera- 
tion of the Celler bill (H. R. 14395) re- 
lating to the prescribing of medicinal 
liquors. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House for consider- 
ation of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill (H. R. 14643). 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of Garri- 
son, N. Y., urged enactment of legisla- 
tion to penalize communistic activities 
in the United States. 

The District of Columbia bill was not 
completed. 

| The House adopted a resolution of 
condolence in connection with the death 
Feb. 16 of Representative Goodwin 
(Rep.), of Cambridge, Minn., and, as a 
| mark of respect to him, recessed at 
3:44 p. m. until 8 p. m. to consider at a 
| night session unobjected to bills on the 
| private calendar until 10:30 p. m. 


| Study of Conditions 
In Cotton Industry 
Urged on Growers 


Survey Said to Show That 
| Most Producers. Lack 
Knowledge of Trends to 


FRETS. 3 
Motor Fatalities 
Are Reduced by 


Licensing Laws 
yee / 
Movement to Uniformity in 
Drivers’ Requirements Is 
Found to Be Progressing 
Among States 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 
| Bureau records up to and including 1931. 
|Since then the license law States have 
| continued to improve their position rela- 
|tive to the rest of the country and the 
showing is even better with the advent of 
1933. The States having such laws thus 
administered and hence included in the 
| Study are: New Hampshir2, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
|New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, California, and the District of 
Columbia. The particular study covers 
|@ 15-year period starting in 1916 and is 
| based on the records.of the drivers’ li- 


|cense law States both before and after 
the passage of their laws, in comparison 
with the nonlicense States over the same 
perjod, so the experience gives a reliable 
picture of what the law is actually ac- 
| complishing. 


| 
| 


| Several States have drivers’ license laws 
|which are substandard with regard to 
the examination of the applicants. These 
include South Carolina, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Arizona, Colorado, Iowa and 
| Kansas. Indiana, Maine, Nevada, Wash- 
|ington and Wisconsin do not have any 
| provisions whatever for examination. In 
14 States licenses are required for chauf- 
feurs only and in the others no licenses 
at all are necessary. 

| Need of Restrictions 

There is no reason in the world why 





Adjust Their Plans 


anyone who is incapacitated or incompe- 
jtent to drive an automobile should be 


(Continued from Page 1.1 __,| Permitted to do so. Yet in nearly half 
|county agricultural agents who have tried! of the States there are no restrictions 


|to get the live-at-home idea adopted by| whatever on driving. The motorist may 
|as many peolpe as possible (this approval | be one who indulges in the common prac- 
| being especially evident in replies from the | — % By ue eae - ne of ton vere 
better schooled, larger scale operators) common, type of “accident repeaters.” He 
should at present commend itself with un-;| may be a hopeless speeder or a confirmed 
|usual force to those other farmers who|Chance taker. Or he may possess the 


|are still trying to buy relatively high-cost | Mentality of a six year old; or still worse, 


feeds and foods with very cheap cotton. 
The statements from most of the men 
| who seemed to the enumerators to be 
| above the average in their successes as 
|farm operators, almost invariably ex- 
| pressed or implied the idea that their first 
|principle of farm management, at least un- 
|der existing circumstances, was to produce 


| 


| living for family and livestock, as far 
|as possible, from the land they were crop- 
| Ping. ' 
| Acreage Adjustments 

The reasoning used by farmers in mak- 
jing acreage adjustments is based too much 
|on retrospect and too little on current con- 
|ditions or prospects. This seems to be one 
jof the reasons why agricultural produc- 
|tion has so often failed to avoid, as much 
'as it might, alternate cycles of over and 
under production. This situation chal- 
lenges the man who is really eager to im- 
| prove his ability as a farm operator, to be- 
| come better informed on current condi- 
|tions and trends rather than to rely ex- 
|Clusively on his own past experiences as 
|bases for future plans. 
| According to many farmers, especially 
| those better schooled, there are available 
|some few limited opportunities in the form 


jhe may be mentally unbalanced or at 
| least ill-balanced. 

| Now under present coditions in these 
|nonlicense States nothing can be done 
;about such shortcomings—at least until 
|after the accident occurs. Unfortunately, 
| it is often too late then, that is, as far as 
|the immediate victim or victims are con- 
|cerned. The accident, however, will often 
{prove one’s lack of qualifications be- 
!yond any doubt but after all it is rather 
expensive proof. 

The standard law as recommended by 
|the National Conference on Street and 
| Highway Safety simply locks the barn 
; before the horse is stolen. It heads off 
;the accident by removing the cause. In 
| Short it takes from the highway one of the 
|most important contributing factors—the 
|imcompetent driver. 
| Premium on Competence 
| The right type of law puts.a premium 
on competence and skill in driving. Not 
only does it remove the dangerous driver 
| but also the one who is too lazy or igno= 
}rant to learn the necessary English to 
familiarize himself with traffic rules. It 
| provides a check-up on accidents and 
| gives a permanent record of each license 
holder. It assists in a scientific study of 
| the cause of accidents whether attribuable 
|to mechanical failure, engineering defects 
or human negligence. It promotes an 


of cash crops or other farm enterprises to| orgerly state-wide control of motor trans- 


A total of 1,100,000 pairs of shoes} 


belting | 


replace part of the cotton now being 
planted. Such opportunities are not 
evenly distributed geographically; in the 
minds of these men they are confined more | 
to the Delta and coastal plain, particu- | 
|larly the latter, although a few were re- 
|ported in every county studied. 


Alternative Enterprises 
Many of the interviewed farmers who 
have tried such enterprises on a conserva- 
tive scale at first, have expanded them 
gradually in recent years, 


age. The alternatives, however, as several 


farmers stated, are even more susceptible | 


than ‘cotton to extreme price declines if 
|expanded beyond the ability of the mar- 


|kets to absorb the products at profitable | 
Thus any expansion must be slow | 


| prices. 
jand larger market opportunities should be 
found before substantial increases in pro- 
duction are made. Again, the value of an 
adequate outlook information _ service 
widely distributed and effectively used is 


|important factors in the decline of exports | indicated. 
| during the year of both leather and leather | 


There are many hindrances to rapid re- 
adjustments in the production of cotton. 
Son.e of these are primarily economic, 
others are found in the social institutions, 
personal habits, and farmer psychology 
| that have been built up from long experi- 
ence with a “cotton civilization.” The 
fact that many industrial enterprises have 
discharged thousands of employes has hin- 


dered readjustments on many Cotton Belt | 


farms, as it doubtless has done in other 
parts of the country. Agriculture 
borne not only its own burden of the 


deflation but has furnished employment | 


or subsistence to many of industry’s un- 
;}employed although this has helped to in- 
crease the accumuisted surplus of cotton 
and perhaps of other crops. 
Purposes of Farmers 

Farmers are noi motivated by purely 
economic considerations in organizing their 
farms and in meeting the day-to-day prob- 
lems of their business. Throughout the 


; were impressed by the .fact that a great 
many of the operators with whom they 
talked are concerncd primarily with mak- 
ing a living rather than with gaining the 
maximum cash profit. Not that these 


men fail to consider profits, fer they give | 


every evidence of concern over the size 
of their farm Mmcomes. But as one man 
expressed it, “We may not be doing all 
we can to make the dollars come to us, 
but we surely are good livers :n this com- 
munity.” 


Thus all attempts to stimulate more ra- | 


tional planning and management on in- 
dividual farms must take inte account 
not only the ecohomic factors that are 
present but the whole social and psycho- 
logical world in which farm pcople live. 


Rhode Island Approves 
Three Million for Relief 


Providence, R. I., Feb. 16. 
The House and Senate yesterday passed, 
and Governor Green signed, an unemploy- 
ment relief bill providing $3,000,000 for 
the period ending Feb. 1, 1934. The 
money is to be raised from a bond issue 
to be submitted to the electors at a special 
election which will be called by the Gov- 
ernor, and held as quickly as the legal 
|machinery will permit. 


usually with | 
corresponding reductions in cotton acre-| 


has | 


progiess of this survey the enumerators | 


portation and a uniform supervision of 
| Vehicle operators. In short it is a tried 
and true safety measure. 

Now in the face of the 31 per cent sav- 
ing in human life which the National 
Safety Council’s survey reveals, it would 
seem rather hard to conjure up any 
sound objections to the passage of such 
a measure. Nevertheless from time to 
time two major objections have been 
voiced against the law which might be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) That this is not time to saddle extra 
expense on the taxpayers. 

(2) That the adoption of the law would 
adversely affect the sale of cars. 

Objections Are Cited 

Examination of facts reveals that both 
of these arguments are unsound. The 
first objection seems more serious than 
the second for there is no evading the 
fact that the taxpayer has about all the 
load he can carry at the present time. 
Yet the license fee on the average is 
ridiculously low and in quite a number of 
the States it amounts to exactly 33 1/3 
cents a year. The sum of $1 is paid for a 
three year license. That certainly isn’t 
very much of a burden on anybody and if 
one considers the benefits in ridding the 
streets of human hazards he will look upon 
|the 33 1/3 cents annual investment as 
mighty cheap casualty insurance. 

As to the second objection tie statistical 
bureau of the National Saféty Council re- 
cently made a survey to ascertain if the 
law actually did have an adverse effect 
on car sales. Here is what we found: 

During the last 10 years mictor vehicle 
registrations in the States now having 
strong drivers’ license laws have increased 
{172 per cent, or from 3,317,528 to. 9,015,- 
|927. In the same period the registration 
|in all other States went up cnly 135 per 
cent, from 17,145,767 to 16,798,:76. 

Increase in Registrations 

The difference in the rate of increase 
in registrations is in a small measure due 
to a more rapid increase in population 
in the license law States but this is a rela- 
ively unimportant factor as shown by the 
figures on registrations per 1.C00 popula- 
tion. The license law States had a car 
censity in 1921 of 93 cars per 1,000 per- 
sons. By 1931 this had risen 130 per cent 
to 214. The nonlicense States, on the 
other hand, staried the period with 98 
cars per 1,000 persons and by 1931 had 
this figure only 109 per cent te 205 cars. 
Thus registration increased more rapidly 
in the license law States even after. elim- 
|inating the influence of population. 

The National Conference on Street and 
| Highway Safety under the chairmanship 
|of the Secretary of Commerce is spon- 
soring the law and urging iis adoption 
| everywhere. For eight years now Unrm 

Sam has been very much interested m 
} uniform traffic laws and particularly the 
| drivers’ license legislation. That fact in 
itself should carry some weight with any 
who doubt its practicability. 

It is expected that the law will be an 
|issue in quite a number of States during 
| legislative sessions of 1933. ‘These include 
| Minnesota, Missouri, Florida, North Da- 
|kota. South Dakota, Georgia, Illinois, 
|Texas, Tennesse> and possibly some 
jothers. Also it xs encouraging to note 
that in a few States which already have 
nonstandard drivers’ license laws, an ef- 
fort is to be made to strenginen them te 
conform to the standard provisions. 


| 
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A case presenting the question whether 
income derived from the sale of oi] and 
gas produced under a lease from land 
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Excerpts From Remarks Preceding Adoption 


Of Proposals of Senator Robinson 





HE Senate, in night session, Feb. 15, adopted an amendment to the prohibition 

repeal resolution, requiring ratification by State conventions instead of State 
Legislatures as provided in the Committee resolution proposing submission of the 
question to the States. The amendment offered by Senator Robinson (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, was agreed to by a vote of 45 to 15. The Senate also adopted a second 
amendment by the same Senator eliminating the section (section 3) defining the 
saloon and giving the Federal Government concurrent power of enforcement. The 
vote by which this action was taken ‘was 33 to 32. (Discussion of subsequent Senate 
action on Feb. 16 is printed on page 1.) 

The debate preceding the action on the two amendments Feb. 15 follows in part: 





Sales Sustained 


Denial of Deficiency Judg- 
ment After Disposal for’ 
Inadequate Price Upheld! 
By Wisconsin Tribunal 





Madison, Wis. 


Surine State Bank 
v 





Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Forfeiture \of vessel—Effect of decision in criminal proceed- 
ing under Prohibition Act that seizure was unldWful—Illegality of seizure as bar 
to forfeiture under shipping laws— 

A decision of a court, on the motion of defendants being prosecuted for violating 
the National, Prohibition Act to suppress evidence obtained by the Coast Guard 
on the search and seizure of a vessel, that the search was illegal for want of 
probable cause and could not be sustained without probable cause under the 
customs laws, in view of the fact that the purpose of the Coast Guard is to dis- 
cever violations of the Prohibition Act and not violations of the Tariff Act. The 
seizure, having been held illegal in the criminal proceedings, did not support the 
forfeiture, although the Government in the first instance could have proceeded 
under the Tariff Act instead of the Prohibition Act, since probable cause is not 
necessary for the seizure of a vessel for violations of the Tariff Act. The fact 
that the Government had continued in possession of the vessel was immaterial, 
ee as the seizure under which it continued in possession had been declared 
unlawful. 

The decision in the criminal proceedings, as to the illegality of the seizure, did 





Of Bills Pending | 


Before Congress 





Proposals for Legislation on 
Various Subjects Just Pre- 
sented in Both Houses 

« Also Are Anneunced 





Bridges 
Changes in status: 


H. R. 14665. Savanhah River, Lincolnton, 


belonging to the City of Long Beach, | + ERNES G Av G E not bar the forfeit f th 1 1 loyed in a trade other than th |e. Re G3a5 ‘Bes Moines River, St. Franc! 
, ; RNESTINE TESE, UGUST IESE, LMER ar e forfeiture 0. e vessel aS a vessel employed in a trade other than at . . ° es oines ver, . ‘ancis- 

: 7 Mr. ROBINSON (Dem.), Arkansas. ss i A . 7 ; 

er cia ete a bo wel Oller’ the, sananinbewh, aa’ Guan Wr Tia "hee | tan tate Cela tn content kant eae GRONINGER AND WALTER GRONINGER, for which it was licensed under the shipping laws (46 USC 325), since a lawful |g! \¢. Mo. bridge. Passed H- May 16. Passed 

men ° . » MS m 


strike out the words “the legislatures of” and 


nating the time and place, and providing that 


Wisconsin Sipreme Court. 


seizure is not a condition to the forfeiture of a vessel under such statute. 


S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 


. > ae . 3 H. R. 13372. Pee Dee River, Georgetown, 8. 
Court of the United States. t | to insert in lieu thereot the words “conven- the delegates to the convention should have No. 223. United States v, American Oil Screw “Elizabeth S,” etc.; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. |C. bridge. Passed H. Jan. 16. Passed S. Feb. 
The question was decided against the | tions in,” and on the same page, line 16, to | the qualifications requisite forelection to the | 4. lf he Circuit C f C-2910, Jan. 16, 1933 9. Approved Feb. 14. 
strik t the words “the legisiatur f d ppeal from-the Circuit Court for Oconto 2910, Jan. 16, 4 
; by the Circuit Court of Ap- | SSTKe out the words ‘the legislatures ‘of and | lower house of the State Legislature, or any H. R. 13535. Missouri River, Garrison, N. 
Government by the Circui r P- | to insert in lieu thereof the words “conven- | other provision; and it could also provide that County. ! 5 


peals for the Ninth Circuit, which held 
that an income tax levied by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue on the 
lessee’s portion of the proceeds was un- 
authorized, on the ground that it was a 
tax on an instrumentality of government. 
Municipal Immunity Denied 


Assistant Attorney General Youngquist, 


tions in,”’ so as to make the joint resolution 
read: 

“That the following article is hereby pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, which shall be valid to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by conventions in three- 
fourths of the severai Staies: 

“Article —, section 1. The eightenth article 
of amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States is hereby repealed. 


all State laws in relation to elections should 
be applicable to such an election, without go- 
ing into the details. I have no doubt that 
that could be done; but ‘to start with, of 
course, I dispute the proposition that Con- 
gress has any power to legislate in the prem- 
ises at all, because, as I say, if it can legislate 
in the way the Senator suggests, it can go 
clear down the line and provide all the ma- 
chinery for the election different from that 





Opinion of the Court 


| The order, which was entered on June 30,!| 
| 1932, confirmed the sale in an action for the 
foreclosure of a real estate mortgage “on the 
express condition that plaintiff's motion for 


Giese be denied and such sale is thus con- 
}firmed and such deficiency judgment is ex- 
pressly denied.” The complaint in the ac- 





;a deficiency judgment against the defendants | 


DIVORCE—Appeal from decree—Appellant’s remarriage as ground for dismissal— 

The remarriage of a divorced wife prior to the determination of her appeal from 
the divorce decree in favor of the husband was ground for dismissal of the appeal. 
The court in dismissing the appeal over her objection that the remarriage did not 
deprive her of a review of the decree in so far as it involved property rights, de- 
clared that “the adjudication of the property rights between a husband and wife 
in a divorce proceeding is such an integral part of the judgment as that, in the 
absence of fraud, it can not be separated from the decree for divorce. The appellant 


|Dak. Passed H. Jan. 
Approved Feb. 14. 

H. R. 13743. Illinois and ,Mississippi Canal, 
| bridge, Tiskilwa, Ill. Passed H. Jan. 16. Passed 
|S. Feb. 9. Approved Feb. 14. 
| H. R. 13744. Illinois and Mississippi Canal, 
| bridge, Langley, Ill. Passed H. Jan. 16. Passed 
|S. Feb. 9. Approved Feb. 14. 
| H. R. 13852. Rock River, Moline Ill., bridge, 
|Passed H. Jan. 16. Passed S. Feb. 9. Ap- 
| Proved Feb. 14. 


16. Passed S. Feb. 9. 





which is prescribed by the States; and I do|tion included a prayer for a deficiency judg-| is not to be heard to accept the benefits of the judgment without likewi i H. R. 13974 ad Oreille Lake, Sandpoint 

. oe ¢ J ewise accepting | . R. . Pen reille e, Sandpoint, 
n arguing the case, Burnet, Comr., etc., Section 2. The transportation or importa- not think there is a Member here, at least| ment, and the judgment was in the usual 9 < 
° aS Sashes Trust. No. 541, told the tion into any State, Territory, or possession of | from the South, who wants to accord any such | form’ and Oe eae among othex things, the burdens thereof. te cleus Fe 7. Passed 8. 
ees as : surt’s decision con- | the United States for delivery or use therein | power as that to the Congress of the United|an order for a deficiency judgment in the Arnold v, Arnold; Ind. App. Ct., No. 14412, Feb. 1, 1933. H. R. 14060. Columbia River, The Dalles 
court that the lower court's decisio fi of intoxicating liquors, in violation of the | States. levent that the proceeds of the sale be in- a |Oreg., bridge, extend. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed 
stituted an unwarranted we cog ” 7 ae kh Game Re tans . a + sumcient to pay the amounts due under the EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS—Administrator’s bonds—Actions on bonds— |S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 
munity of State ssc laee Almaeumaatet kts power to regulate or prohibit the sale of intox- Mr. CLARK (Dem.), Missouri. Does the | caeek Nie pay deheiweay spon "tee Limitations—Cause of action on statutory liability as distinguished from cause of trance ta ORM iter eee oppeee oe 
Federal ap ectnage ois teak. Gic whens icating liquors to be drunk on the premises Senatar from Arkansas think there would |sale of $1,379.16. Plaintiff's motion for an — on instrument in writing— Canal, bridge Passed H.’ Feb 7 Passed & 4 

By the terms o ne lease, B. CV where sola. necessarily be any more expense attached to a} r s f n action on‘an admini r” i ini . 5 . ‘ Deas 

disclosed, the city received 40 per cent “Sec. 4. This article shall be inoperative un- | convention than there aaa Rain penn order confirming the sale and for a deficiency inistrator’s bond for failure of the administrator to account | Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 14. 


less it shall have been ratified as an amend- 
ment to the Constfution by conventions in 
the Several States, as provided in the Consti- 
tution, within seven years from the date of 


of the oil and gas produced, payable in 
kind or in money. and taxes on the land 
are payable in like proportion. 


the duty on the legislature of putting in extra / 


time in the consideration of this question? 
Mr. ROBINSON, of Arkansas. No. The 
whole trend of my argument, if I may style 


judgment follows. 

The defendants, in cpposition to the mo- 
|tion to confirm the sale, produced affidavits 
|to the effect that the premises were worth 
from $2,000 to $3,000, while the affidavits in 


for certain property of the estate was an action predicated on a liability created 
by statute and not an action upon an instrument in writing within the 
Idaho statutes of limitations. The bond was conditioned upon the administra- 
tor’s faithful performance of the duties of the trust according to law and was exe- 


H. R. 14200. St. Lawrence River, Alexander 
Bay, N. Y. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed 8. Feb. 
|10. Approved Feb. 14. 


| Bills introducea: 


The tract covered by the lease is part of aa ET Rapteation Wikies ent rok cept i ‘the feaemere. of conirmaten, Blase ghse, ae Pn cuted pursuant to a statute requiring every person to whom letters of administration lemme cisteas Gate ineae Sea. me ‘oe 
@ 600-acre tract of bape gpa e land Mr. President, I eS Ta amanament | public. |sheriff's sale plaintiff had bid in the property| are issued to execute a bond so conditioned. The administrator's failure to account | Commerce. 
constituting the source of all water used Ne gh hon the begtaneng. a See See +, oe | for ($600. charged against the, defendants | for the property was’a breach of his statutory duty. The action brought more than \ acm —. eS eee hg 9 
by the city’s distributing system, being | pony and ask for a vote on it. Mr. DICKINSON (Rep.), Iowa. Mr. Presi- em tie Geen th and asked form de. three years after the date of the decree of final distribution was barred by limitations | Interstate and Foreign Commerce. ” 


portion of such tract not immediately re- 
quired in connection with the water plant. 
The lease is subject to termination on 


++ + 


(Dem.), Montana. Mr. Presi- 
is taken on the amend- 


Mr. WALSH 
dent, before the vote 


dent, I am in opposition to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas {Mr. Robinson.}. 
Every constitutional amendment that has 


ever been submitted has been submitted to/| 


ficiency judgment of $1,379.16 upon an origi- 
nal loan of $2,000. 


++ + 


under the statute prescribing a three-year period for the commencemnt of actions 
involving statutory liability, although the five-year period prescribed for commence- 
ment of actions on instruments of writing had not expired. 





District of Columbia 


Changes in status: 
H. R. 6292. To prevent professional prize 


short notice and subject vo the right ment I feel compelled to say an additional and ratified by the legislatures of the respec-| wicknam, J—It is the contention of the | Woods et al. v. National Surety Co.; D. C., D. Idaho, No. 1754, Jan. 23, 1933. fighting and to authorize amateur boxing 
of the city to use the property for water woe = pce penmggerte s Maa ee ae, = tive States. The legislatures and their assem-| plaintiff that it is entitled to a deficiency | i . a in District. Passed H. Feb. 13. Reptd. to. 8. 
subcommittee Oo whic his m yas o : 


purposes. 
Proprietary Use of Land 


| ferred and by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom they reported. 


blage and their personnel constitute a fixed 
institution of their respective States. They 
certainly reflect the proper sentiment of their 


judgment as a matter of course, the court 
having in the original judgment ordered a 
judgment for deficiency, which order was ap- 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue ~ 


Feb. 15. 
H. R. 11504. For sale of certain Govt. prop- 
erty in District. Passed H. Feb. 13. Reptd. 


} 
; respective States on public questions. ) : to S. Feb. 15. 
Mr. Youngquist argued that. the ation i eel je ae ee There is one other thing that I think should See Gen ca be comune ao at ali | Ag oe eg = ge ate romge of deficiency judgment on sale at inadequate | Bills introduced: 
itv i asing its oi] lands and he matter s S- be replied to, and that is that some of the cti he merits of this case. The order| price—Power of co 0 rotect mortga i ; 
of the city in le g i latures now and they could act upon it, we States of the Union have a four-year term for affecting the r equity P gagor under existing economic H. R. 14670. McLeod. For furnishing of 


deriving royaltlies therefrom was proprie- 
tary and nongovernmental, and that there 
Was no showing that the income received 
by the city under the lease was devoted 
to any governmental function. 

It also was argued that the lower court 


would get a determination of the matter quite 
promptiy. If we submit it to conventions it | 
is impossible to get a determination until | 
after a lapse of two years before the conven- | 
tions. But it is impossible to get the resolu- | 
tion of repeal before the legisiatures of the} 
States now in.session. They will have ad- 


a depletion allowance. The same ques- 


a State Senator. That means that at least 
half of the Senators of \every State in the 
Union have been selected in the November 
election just past. Therefore, there is at least 
a reflection of half of even a State Senate 
where it is Said they have not been elected 
with reference to this proposal in the last 


| appealed from confirms the sale upon the ex- 
| press condition that plaintiff be not entitled 
|to a deficiency judgment. 
its order that the premises were reasonably 


The court finds in | 


worth a sum in excess of $2,000, and it is evi- | 


|dent, from a reading of the order, that the 


|trial court’s theory is that plaintiff, having | 


}secured the premises at the grossly inade- 


portance, and one to which earnest consid- 


conditions— j . 

A Wisconsin State court did not err in confirming a real estate mortgage fore- 
closure sale on the express condition that the mortgagee’s motion for a deficiency 
judgment against the mortgagors be denied. The order of confirmation was errone- 
ous, however, in that it failed to give the mortgagee the option of accépting or re- 
jecting the condition. The mortgagee bid $600 for property which the court found 


A provision in the original judgment in the foreclosure suit for a deficiency judg- 


|food to children attending schools in Dis- 
| trict; District of Columbia. 

| Flood Control 

| Changes in status: 

| H, ®. 6733. For estimates necessary for 
|proper maintenance of flood-control work at 
| Lowell Creek. Seward, Alaska. Passed H. Jan. 





|9. Approved Feb. 15. 


| 
; . +, | Journed before we can get it before them. election. I have not been able to find a sin-| quate valuation of $600, should be required | i a | 16. Passed S. Feb. 10. 
erred in failing to hold that the lessee’s | ‘They will not reassembie unless specifically | gle, solitary instance where a State Legisla- os credit defendants with the reasonable value | was worth from $2,000 to $3,000. The amount of the loan secured by the mortgage | “yy “R 11930. Preliminary examination of 
capitalized expenses for drilling and de- | called by a special cail\of the executives until ture failed to reflect the sentiment of the | of the premises. | ae — mortgagee after charging the mortgagors with costs credited them |Green River, Wash., with view to control of 
. . two years hence, and then they will vote on! State in passing upon a constitutional amend- | with the balarice of the nt bi i its floods. ‘ H. ne 27. Pai . Feb, 
velopment were recoverable only through cha aisetica or convents Gelaaetel AORe Y-aan Levent. | c amount bid and asked for a deficiency judgment of $1,379.16. oO Passed Ju ssed S 


| 
| 
| 
The question presented is one of great im- 
| 
| 
| 


perfectly confident they will provide that they eration has been given. The court takes ju- : L i A 
tion is involved in United States v. Da-' shall be elected at the next general election. ee re dicial Sor ie ths fact that the present eco-| Ment did not preclude the court from imposing such condition in the order con- ; Foreign Relations 
kota-Montana Oi! Co., No. 434, and Pe- | S° there is no possibility of getting this mat- Mr. HASTINGS (Rep.), Delaware. Years| nomic depression has not merely resulted in| firming the sale although the original judgment was appealable and no appeal was.| Changes in status: 


ter before a convention in the various States, 
I undertake to say in one-half of the States, 
before four years from the present time and 


troleum Exploration, Inc., v. Burnet, Comr., 
etc., No. 448, which were heard by the 


ago, before many people were interested in 
the question of the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, they began associating the con- 


a serious dislocation of the vaiue of real es- 
| tate, but also in the almost complete absence 
| of a market for real estate. 
|} there is no cash biddingpat sales upon fore- 


As a consequence | 


taken. : 
The court denied the mortgagee a deficiency judgment on the theory that the 


H. J. Res. 586. Apprn. for expenses of U. S. 
participation in Internatl. Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome, Italy. Reptd. to H. Feb. 16. 


then, if it is at a special election, at very vention method with, propaganda to repeal } mort ee, having se 7 "OSS i 7 i H. R. 13534. Apprn. of funds for payment 

Supreme Court Feb. 8. great expense to the people of the United | the Eighteenth Amendment. They started | closure. | be a to nda the ee Fe gtmre ao oe should of claims to Mexican Govt. Passed H. Dec. 
Exemption for Land Is Claimed States. out having that idea in the beginning and| In normal times competitive bidding is the | eq creait the mortgagors wi le reasonable value 0 € premises. /19,. Reptd. to S. Feb. 15. 

The income here involved is the income So the subcommittee to which this question | having enlarged their views as they went| circumstance that furnishes reasonable pro-| AS a court of equity it was empowered to impose the conditions although not | H. J. Res. 580. To prohibit exportation of 


was referred, consisting of the Senator from 
Idaho |Mr. Borah)], the Senator from Wis- 
cOnsin |Mr. Biaine|, the Senator from Indiana 


from city-owned land, Mare F. Mitchell, 
counsel for the taxpayer, contended. If 


along, and reached the national convention 
last Summer with that idea in their minds 
without knowing the actual facts. I am say 





| tection to the mortgagor, and avoids the sac- 
rifice of the property at & grossly inadequate 
sale price. In the present situation the device 


expressly authorized to so do by statute in view of the abnormal conditions existing 
as the result of the depression with an almost complete absence of a market for 


munitions of war from U. S. under certain 
conditions. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15, 


; |Mr. Robinson}, the Senator from Washington ing that about two men who were largely re-|of a judicial sale largely fails of its intended real estate and no cash bidding at mortgage foreclosure sales. The court with ‘ cones 
the land cannot be taxed, he said, then’ |r’ pilij, and myseif all agreed, I believe, Sponsible for the propaganda, neither of them | purpose because of the lack of competitive! such economic conditions in mind rejected as shocking to the conscience of the | C”@ges in status: 
the revenue derived therefrom cannot be | that it was ginwise to submit the matter to | Knowing how it was to be done and both of | bidding. and the question arises whether a court th t , t that val f th ‘ty was fixed by th H. R. 13960. To amend description of land 
taxed conventions of the various States. The Sena- them believing it was perfectly possible for | court of equity is wholly impotent to rise to e mortgagee s argumen at a value 0} e property was Nx y € \in act to authorize Pres. to establish Canyon 
The principle that the Federal Gov- | %%,{70m Wisconsin [Mr. Blaine], who was Congress to make some provision With respect | the needs of justice and see that the parties) amount bid therefor—Suring State Bank v. Giese et al. (Wis. Sup. Ct.)—7 U.S. |De Chelley Natl. Monument within Navajo 


chairman of the subcommittee, reserved his 


to it 


are fairly and properly protected. This is not 


Daily, 2186, Feb. 17, 1933. 


Indian Reservation, Ariz. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15. 


ernment may not tax the property of 4 objections to the third paragraph of the reso- ane 7 — * hy the coneentine la situation in which ordinary logic with re- | H. R. 14648. For alternate. budget for In- 
> iv . | lution in relation to saloons, but all five mem- u yas hiy to get an indiviaual | spect to values has much Vitality. dian Service, fiscal year 1935. eptd. to H. 

ate = om Snteine Gorived therefrom AP- | pers, upon careful conisderation of the sub- Pinion on this question from everybody, with +~+ + T d M k Feb. 15. 

Plies whether the land is held by the ject. in the interest both of expedition and of Othing else on their minds, but they sought 7 ia has | raae arks S. J. Res. 167. To carry out certain obliga- 

soverign in a proprietary or govern-| economy, deemed it wise to have ratification 9/80 to have a majority in the State control In theory, a thing that can not be so rod 


by the legisletures instead of by conventions 
in the various States. 

The matter then went before the Judiciary 
Committee and, with a predilection upon the 
part of practically every member of the com- 
mittee in favor of ratification by conventions 


mental capacity, he said. 

“A tax on the instrumentality of the 
City of Long Beach,” Mr. Mitchell urged, 
“is derogatory to the latter’s dignity, sub- 
versive of its powers and repugnant to its 









u to give serious considera- 
tion to the matter and determine whether or 
not in their opinion, inasmuch as they seek to 
accomplish what they desire, the matter ought 
not to be submitted to the legislatures rather 
than the conventions. 

+ + + 








trine has no application except in tort 
cases. He said the city acquired the land 
through bond issues and therefore had the 
right to utilize it to its best advantages. 

“In fact,” he declared, “it was the 
































of course, bound unle n insuperable and im- 

































qualifications of delegates or voters, and the 
legislatures of the various States or any num- 
ber of States refuse to take any action estab- 
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in the conventions, and so forth? 
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Commissioner’s Opinion 


Mr. BARKLEY. If it has power now to ini- 
Jan. 31, 1933 


tiate the conventions and provide for them 
through the resolution of submission or sub- 































































































































In the case of Harry C. Fisher, an artist or 
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the convention in that State. In other words, 


here was a question to be propounded to the) 
populace as a whole, to all those who could 


vote. 

_ It was not intended by those persons and 
it is not even now intended by the persons 
advocating the convention method that there 


against those in the country, most of whom 
are dry, and in order that they may 


that form 
plished in this 


Legislature in the first instance, so that 


the boundaries of the States. 
I venture the opinion, and it is my belief 


have been 


and local control. 


have what we are now promised, local 


get a 
majority of the wets on one side they pro- 
pose that the subject shall be submitted in 
Their purpose can not bé accom- 
way unless they control the 
if 


that the Eighteenth Amendment would never 


They did not at that time 


self- | 
government, State rights, the right of the peo- | 
ple of the respective States to adopt and en- 


no value, and so with a parcel of real estate 
that is offered for sale at foreclosure. It may 
be argued that it is worth what purchasers 
| will pay for it, and no more, and that if the 
| only price offered constitutes but a negligible 
part of its theretofore assumed value, it 
| nevertheless represents the value of the real 


buildings upon it may be used, and certainly 
in the case of farm lands, which constitute 
|the homes of farmers, the premises have value 
in the sense of usefulness, however difficult 
it may be to translate this value into terms 
of dollars 

Furthermore, this real estate, which is suf- 


Justice Winslow, said: 
i, eo 


except that the price is inadequate. 
“Whenever facts 


ithe confirmation of the sale, 


bidders—as a result of which it seems to the 
ccurt that the failure to obtain a fair and 


This was not/ance with this opinion, 


TRADE MARKS—Acquisition of marks and names—Extent and character of use— 
Class of goods— 

Producer of comic strips sold td newspapers, all drawings of which include char- 
acter known as “Sooky,” held entitled to registration for comic strips or cartoons 
and also for drawings for reproduction.—Crosby, Ex parte. (Comr. Pats.)—7 U. S. 








By Library of Congress 


(List supplied aally by the Library of Con- 
gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages 
Official documents and children’s books aré 
at end of last line.) 


Publications Received | 

! 
jcently passed by Congress, as follows: 
| Feb. 14, 1933 


Klengenberg, Christian. Klengenberg of Arc- 
tic, autobiography, edited by Tom MacInnes. 
360 p. Lond., J. Cape, 1932 32-29181 


near Georgetown, S. C. 


ball scores. 61\p. Baltimore, Print. at the 


physical therapy, ed. by , Ralph Pem- 
berton, John S. Coulter. 


town, Md., W. F. Prior, 1932. 32-29186 | Moline, Il. 








Mackay fo” the respondent. 





'the Bonnet Carre Floodway Area. 


Signed by the President '* 4" ®“* 


President Hoover has approved bills re- 


bridge across the Waccamaw River, both at or 


H. R. 13535, an act to extend the times for 


across the Illinois and Mississippi Canal near | 


commencing and completing the construction 
3 v., illus, Hagers- | of a bridge across the Rock River, south of 


tions to enrolled Indians under tribal agree- 
| ments regarding income taxes. Passed S. July 
|11. Passed H. Feb. 7. Approved Feb. 14. 

| H. R. 12329. To establish boundary lines of 
| Chippewa Indian territory. Passed H. June 21, 
|Passed S. Feb. 9. Approved Feb. 15. 


Bills introduced: 


. rather than by legislatures, it went through chouig be adopt Such Jusion is| Daily, 2186, Feb. 17, 1933. a 
»” a a are 7 aed ‘ , shou pted the plan that is adopted estate at that time. Such a conclhus H. J. Res. 601. Sirovich. To create commis- 
un authority. eee es Sushi ate ine in most States for selecting in various dis- | shocking to the conscience of the court, or, |= z ras nn nee |sion to investigate and study problems with 
Application of Proprietary Doctrine Recetas ee ee es 1€ ‘tricts the members of the Legislature. What as the old equity courts sald, to ti, con- | : ; respect to Indians in Alaska: Indian Aftairs. 
2 — ore i tho | they. propose and what they hope to carry | science of the chancellor, a : : : S H. J. Res. 602. Sirovich. For investigation 
A. Calder Mackay, also representing the _ So I submit, Mr. President, that those who tHroean is that the populace eg the cities, | of justice as applied to this situation. Cer- | Bills and Resolutions and study of problems with respect to eatane 
taxpayer, argued that the proprietary doc- &*© ©@8* a repeal of the Eighteenth most of which are wet, shall be arrayed | tainly the land has value so long as it or the 


Judictary 
| Changes in status: 
| §, 4020. To give Sup. Court of U. S. suthor- 


{ity to prescribe rules of practice and pro- 
}cedure with respect to proceedings in crimi- 


‘ ' ; , ; | 4 nal cases after verdict. Passed S. June J. 
solemn duty of the city, when oil and Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Kentucky. The ques- | they be able to control the Legislature in the | fering from the consequences of a period of |Geffrye museum, Lond. Handbook to the 8. J. Res. 167, joint resolution to carry out Reptd. to H. Feb. 15. 
gas were discovered, to take ste to ful- tion that is now being discussed by the g =n first place, why should they want any con-/| readjustment through which we are passing, Geffrye museum, 1931. 30 p., illus. Lond.. | certain obligations to certain enrolled Indians | 7 ? : 

: " Mi igg a ion or tor troubles me tg the “standpoint Pi ari vention at all? Why should not they put} has potential or future value which may legit- Lond. County council, 1931. 32-23357 | under tribal agreement. Bills introduced: ; 
fill its public trust by utilizing the prop- er een ee ie Re machinery, in spite their resolution through the Legislature in the | imately be taken into account Its value in | Gersting, John M. Flexible provisions in U.| s. 221. an act Dan eetcicpie diet nent ar aha H.R. 14683. Michener. Authorizing persopy 
erty. ¢ ee ee ie Seat tee in tine Fc. first instance? terms of dollars has been affected by a gen- S. tariff, 1922-1930, (Thesis (Ph. D.)—| claim of the Wilmot Castle Company. firms, corporations, associations, or societ 

“The city had the sole power to deter- and in the general election to vote to submit +e eral condition. No one piece of land has de-| Univ. of’ Pa., 1932.) Phil., 1932. 32-25871| 24 of 1 file bills of interpleader; Judiciary. 
ty a sol < =| 8 ¢ in the general election oe to su omit re : preciated in value—it has all depreciated. It Glov Joh G Siang) cee: Aeeae H. R. 5329, an, act to amend section 24 o Law Enforcement 
and gas lease, and having determined that ° course, bound unless an insuperable and im: yatigeation by. State conventions “Was the. ‘part ef bursts, Under. these ‘creum. | industries,” thelr economic” signiRance, |act to provide for the ercation, organization, | Changes tm status: 
5 leg av rmi tl r E a ile J j , yers Jnder ese circum- Stries, an ace, vide ; i ’ . 
and gas lease, and having determined that passable difficulty should arise ratification by State CONVSH SIGHS was ee ¥ within the mower of - court of planned and ed. by... and Wm. B. Cornell. administration, and maintenance of a Naval H. R. 11991. Authorizing Atty. Gen. and 
it should do so,” he declared, “its act was was contemplated by the agreed to by a vote of 45 to 15. Senator equity, without the aid of statute, to take 932 p., illus. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1932. Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve,” as|Secy. of Treas. to turn over to State agencies, 
an act of a sovereign which cannot be fr rs Cons ion that Congress Robinson then submitted his second one or all of three steps for the protection of 32-25868 amended by the Act of March 2, 1929. for use in enforcement of laws for protection 
interfered with by taxation.” - at.some time tefer an amendment to gmendment striking out section 3, the, the parties and the promotion of a fair solu- | Groves, Ernest R. An introduction to soci-; H. R. 6733, an act for estimates necessary | Of migratory birds, forfeited vessels no longer 
The Public Ownership League of Amer- CO=Ventions; otherwise they would not have provision defining the saloon It was ‘on of the difficulties : ology. New rey. ed. (Longmans' social| for the proper maintenance of the flood-con- | needed for official use. Reptd. to H. Feb. 16. 
; : ‘ oe : af iy | Mentioned conventions as one of the methods oa ing : , What is said here is said in the light of| science series.) 741 p. N. Y¥., Longmans, tro) works at Lowell Creek, Seward, Alaska. Monuments 
ica submitted an amicus curiae brief in of ratification. Suppose that we submitted it adopted by a vote of 33 to 32. the present emergency, and because of the, Green co., 1932. 32-25066 |: 9385, an act authorising Roy H. Camp- ehissinas tn iain 
cae, S Samuplly of the ol and gee) © 7 a Ge roe ay i sen a Mr. BORAH (Rep.), Idaho. Mr. President, | present inadequacy of poe a a Gwynn, Denis R._ The life of John Redmond. | pel], Charles H. Brown, G. H. Wilsey, and Dr. S. J. Res. 237. For erection in Dept. of 
orem taxation. holding of ‘the conventions or the selection |2,, Wanted to say that this question of the | lish ® talr Value tos tie ane “4 fi the| 610 p. Lond. G. G. Harrap & co., 1932. H. O. Strosnider, their heirs, legal representa-| State Building of memorial to American 
eee of Gaaaien “aus tee tanh cumiect Ido ‘oat MENS OF She Staves, ia Ses eneroeee Gt Se BO~ | = Bad Che bid is substantially inadequate ; 32-25716 | tives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and | diplomatic and consular officers who lost lives ¢ 
T ° | ens ig Np tap © nor lice powers, to control the liquor traffic within | Sele where the a ae “ aoe ;| Hopkins, Ernest J. What happened in the | operate a bridge across the Des Moines River| under heroic circumstances. Passed 8, Feb. 
N f D ss oc ask the Senator to express an opinion now. I | the States, was fairly and squarely presented | While it has been said that mere inadequacy Sree eeee>e. DP geneanee arasvar [at ae mane athe Seanatavile’ Sec \10. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15. 
ame oO rawings think there is a wide difference of view as to|in many cases to the Supreme Court, always | Of consideration is not a ground for setting) | Pu nam, 1932, mer ore " 32-29084 a . s ; ) ae 
Dp whether Congress has the power to do that. , rtior { tl . aside a foreclosure sale, this rule has been utnam, . . H. R. 13372, an act to extend the times for National Defense f 
* ‘ , fer thi a portion of the court contending that the Jacobs, Aaron J. World peace and arma- : : i 
I < aa 1 R o t ayy But, assuming that we refer this matter to police powers should be permitted to be ex- rather carefully circumscribed by the court. ee ae ne Aten e ee Tenn commencing and completing the construction | opanges in status: 
S I antec CGMISULYV conventions without any effort on the part Of ercised by the States to the full ex ithin | In Griswold v. Barden, 146 Wis. 35, 130 N. W. ments, problem 7 : P-39-95876 of a bridge across the Pee Dee River and a H. R. 5329. Amending law relating to ad- 
2 *~ | Congress to regulate the conventions or fix the ; es to the full extent within | o> this court, speaking through Mr. Chief | Hutchinson & co., 1931. 587 


|ministration of Naval and Marine Corps re- 


serve. Passed H. Feb. 7. Passed S. Feb. 10. 


Approved Feb. 14. 


lishing t v : aod a : adopted had it not been for the “ > , s is| Ladd, Walter Alex. Ladd's Massachusetts di- | commencing and completing the construction Parks 
Of Comic Strip Protected ae then what could we open, brazen, corrupt. persistent defiance of she sented aeeniian of suman a gest; Mass. Supreme court repts., vols. 232-|of a bridge across the Missouri River at or | Changes in status: , 
. , I . Mr. WALSH, of Montana. We could do | the JaWs of the dry States by the liquor in-/ fuse a resale for mere inadequacy of consid-| 269 inc., 1932. Limited ed. 770 p. Boston. | near Garrison, N. Dak. S. 475. For establishment of Everglades 
5 nothing. i ; r , terests outside those States. At the time the gration, and that this court will not depart, E. W. Hildreth, 1932. 32-29089 | HH. R. 13743, an act granting the consent of , Natl. Park, Florida. Passed S. Feb. 19. ptd. 
Ex parte Percy L. Crossy, Mr. BARKLEY. Would we have authority Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, 33) tom that rule where no other cause exists.| McCandless, Stanley R. A method of lighting | Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, | to H. Feb. 16. 
Commissioner of Patents. subsequen ly, in the light of the refusal of a States had prohibition in apme form. The | Meehan v. Blodgett, 86 Wis. 511, 57 N. W. 291. the stage. 132 p., illus. N. ¥. Libis |maintain, and operate a free highway bridge | Postal Service 
. cs —_ number o es to provide for conventions, people had declared they wanted to be rid of | pis is doubtless a correct statement of the inc., 1932. - to | Bross the Illinois and Mississippi Canal near Changes in status: 

Appeal from Examiner of Trade Marks, Rant eeene a tnar ag Pane faceinn, Enage |e evil, or at least to control it in their own | pyle, but it seems from the argument in the | McCarty, Donovan D. Tlinois instructions e Tiskilwa, Ill, H.R. 14461. For placing jurisdiction, cus- 
Application for registration of trade mark States to hold conventions or providing qual- wae ae tack Sos i ,... | Present case that it may be easily misunder- ed Seereres Se a eee ‘| HL R. 13744, an act granting the consent of | tody, and contre of Washington City post q 
for Drawings for Reproduction, Comic ifications for the delegates or voters, geo- broken. ‘ete atete seaman ete same | 8004. It must be strictly confined to cases) 97} P. a , » o32-29090 | Congress to the State of Illinois to construct, |office in Secy. of Treasury. Reptd. to H, j 

¢ Strips or Cartoons, filed Jan. 19, 1932, $f@Phical locations which they shall represent influences which now plead for States rights | Where there is absolutely no fact appearing | yerariand, Wm. N. An examination of foot-| maintain, and operate a free highway bridge | Feb. 15. 


H. R. 9636. To authorize Postmaster General 


Iam without any 1 other appear—such mis- i S : 32-29178 | Langley, Ill. to permit railroad and electric-car cos. to pro- 
i Saied : 3 s that right at all. They trampled upon : Waverly press, 1932. | . il. tvananortari by motor vehicle in 
B. G. Foster for applicant. doubt of the conviction that Congress would neaecs take, misapprehension, or inadvertence on the : ~ ; ; ctice of s . vide mail transportation by 
have no such power ’ it and scoffed at it. Therefore, if we are to part of the interested parties or of intending | Mock, Harry E. Principles and pra H. R. 13852, an act to extend the times for 


lieu of service by train. Passed H. Mar. 9. 
Passed S. Feb. 9. Approved Feb. 15. A 


Bills introduced: 


Miwnan, First Assistant Commissionet— | sequent statute, | uld have ti rer later, | 20¥ their own policies, we must have some a oe age = et ge — 1n| Nevins, Allan.. Grover Cleveland; study in| yp’ 13974, an act granting the consent of , ,~y 714671. Sent Rev Rae rg 5 
The applicant has appealed from the decision quent statute, it would have the power later, | other method, some other provisions of the nole or in part to su mistake, misappre courage (Amer. political leaders.) 832 DP.) Gg ess to B Cc , § { Idaho. t post-office building a evere, ; 
{t) : of trade marks denying regis~ would it not, to enact legislation dealing with Cc . itutic ‘tr hos s ee hension, or inadvertence, the court will readily N. Y¥ D dd, Mead & co., 1932. 32-29365 | ngress © Bonner County, State o aho, tO | Omce and Post Roads. 
of the examiner ie marks denying re; the situation that mis ‘arine? onstitution, than those which existed prior | peruse to approve the sale. No fraud is nec- . ¥., Dodd, ' construct, maintain and operate a free high- : 
tration of the notation “Sooky S a trade Mr. WAL ¢ See ea to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend-) gccary ify th “aT tae? ; |way bridge across Pend Oreille Lake at the Prohibition 
mark for “Drawings for Reproduction, and },,Mr. WALSH, of Montana. I do not think 80. ment essary to justify the court in so withholding | | ae : Changes in.status: 
Comic Strips or Cartoons No objection has | 1! a State legislature refuses to enact the ; ke its approval. The question simply is, Is the Supreme Court ~ |City of Sandpoint in the State of Idaho, H. R. 14395. Relating to prescribing of me- i 
been. made by the examiner to registration of | Mecessary legislation to call the convention, sale under all the circumstances one of which I H. R. 14060, an act to extend the times for | qic¢inal liquor. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15. 
the notation for “Comic Strips or Cartoons” | that amounts to a rejection of the amend- Mr, LEWIS (Dem.), Illinois. The Senator|the court, in justice to all parties, should { I U os l S at / ;commencing and campleting the construction) § J. Res. 211. Proposing repeal of the ’ 
but merely to the inclusion of “Dra for | ment by that leglelaturs . from Idaho has no doubt, has he, that it is snprever’ aaa ada a a Of the Unitec tates jot a uridge serene. the Columbia River at or) Kighteenth Amendment to Constitution. 
Reproduction.” It is as to the 1 20ds bo within e power an e propriety of S qdoctr! 8 so stated in remer Vv. near ne Dalles, Oreg. Passed S. Feb. 16. 
that the examiner holds the notation the Mr side eaamaaes Z sit hi r eo Congress to enact a law that will make it a | Thwaits. 105 Wis. 534, 81 N. W. 654, and John- H. R. 14129. an act to extend the time for > ; § 
name of the drawing and therefore mer amare DEROEAT (ein) ’ arene. Mit, Freie crime for what we call the wet States, or those S0n V. Goult, 106 Wis. 247, 82 N. W. 139. What| Feb. 16, 1933 i : ‘completing the construction of a bridge across declan while Saatings and Grounds fi 
scriptive deci Migrnta ne sapemntie he fe enator living in one, to ship or send any intoxicating | Was said in the Griswold Case is applicable Present: The Chief Justice. Mr. Justice that portion of Lake Michigan lying opposite |g. $588. Authorizing acceptance of title to ‘ 
From the specimens filed it is evident Se eia ations Be pion ect, Bs a peng hapten Be liquor across the border into a dry State? here, when the fact of an inadequate price McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. the entrance to Chicago River, Illinois; and | aitee for puniic building projects subject to 
» applicant makes drawings each specific by the’ legislature or authorized by a State Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt, if the amend- | {* Coupled with an emergency which operates |} tice Sutherland Mr, Justice Butler, |” bridge acro’s the Michigan Canal, otherwise | reservation of ore and mineral rights. Passed 
different from the others but all having s Mr. LEWIS (Dem.), Illinois. I seek the opin ment is adopted, that it will be within the | tO prevent competitive bidding. A court of ustice ’ "sy rv ean neiearyh known as the Ogden Slip, in the City of|§ Feb. 10. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15 
1 { 7 " ere is usually the s ~ mMm.), 18. c - oy . mean . ae * - ic . . s Ss, - § ’ . e le . . . . 4 
certain similarity in chat there 16 us mally the ion of the Senator from Montana upon the pare @ ee. a we as within me equity ie — in refusing to confirm the| Mr. Justice Stone, Mr. u Chicago, Ml. | nats € 
name “Sooky.” From the ida vits filed anq | /0!lowing premise: Supposing Congress should hquor into a dry State, ot ae er ++ + and Mr. Justice Cardozo. H. R. 14200, an act to extend the times for Bills introduced: 
the statements of counsel in the brief pass an act directly authorizing a convention Mr. President, this is the amendment upon ‘ | Jess Halsted, of Chicago, Tll.; Elmer Theo-|ccmmencing and completing the construction| H. R. 14688. Davis of Tenn. For fees for j 
apparent the applicant is engaged in ma and prescribing, as it is an amendment of the! which I reserved freedom of action. It sire (2) The court, in ordering a sale or a re-| dcre Kemper, of Lyons, Kans.; Louis Auer- | of a bridg? across the Saint Lawrence River|radio licenses; Merchant Marine, Radio, and i 
these drawings; not a single drawing only, but COmStUtution we are repealing, that each State |<eem strange to some that I should have any S#/& MAY. in its discretion, take notice of | becher Jr., of Newark, N. J.; Joseph H. Stein-)at or near Alexandria Bay, N. Y. | Fisheries, } 
a series of them, and sells them to publisher - oe gar psec Se leh i. ere = hesitancy about this provision of the Consti- es ae SPO Pet: ME -: RERAE «A proper hardt, of Newark, N. J.; Benjamin, Fepper, | Feb. 15, 1933 a ; Rivers and Harbors \ 
oo ; ce oe, LAmananate dm aga. more tha four from each county, hey to ras - a. ‘aring ix & minimum or s ¥ 5. ays, 0 e | hanges in status. 
ee ae ace “rhe ge e tt sedtane have the qualifications of members of the leg- SUHOR. a 7 8m BO Pipnouncediy RR Ine). the which the premises must be bid‘in if the sale | eer Se betes aot Kansas’ Clty, Mo.; Isa-|, 8. 2144, an act authorizing the Secretary of | — 4008. To amend act relating to approval 
zines or both. rawings are nerefore. | isiature of the respective States, and they return of the saloon. But I do not believe js to be. confirmed This is a wer that a. ys a “of Springfield, Mass.; John | the Interior to grant a patent to certain lands | of regulations to prevent collisions on certain t 
goods sold in commerce then asse ; : Sg an “* | that this will prevent the return of the sa- ts of eee F power at} dore H. Hurowitz, of Springfield, Cec to Charles R. Thornt 3 
If the applicant made but a single drawing ‘Cm assemble. Would not the Senator from|)oon 1 think it will prove wholly delusive. C2Urt’ of equity ordinarily exercise in cases| J, Walsh Jr., of Boston, Mass.; and George P. | t arles R. Thornton. | harbors, rivers and inland waters of U. 8S. t 
and sought registration of this mark for it, Montana regard such prescription as suffictent | 1000. quite clear in tg aan Satna tmat once 2: foreclosure of corporate property which is|Eteenheim and Peter A. Napiecinski, of Mil-| H.R. 311, an act to approve act numbered | Passed S. Apr. 11. Reptd. to H. Feb. 16. i 
the mark would under the conditions here! Qualification, and the very prescription bY |e legalize the sale of intoxicating liquors of, °UCh, size and character as to preclude|weukee, Wis., were admitted to practice. 268 of the session laws of 1931 of the Territory | Taxation 
present constitute but the name of the goods Congress as legalizing such as a convention awh thin’ thant bask to the Staten ce a ee the establishment of a fair price by compe-| — of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize and| Gnanges in status: i 
Sack reaiatration would necessarily be denied within the meaning of conventions for the oe, proposition the Federal Rateritaant ace titive or cash bidding? Northern Pacific.| No. 541. David Burnet, Commissioner of In- | provide for the manufacture, maintenance, dis-| “. R. 12843. To change name of retail liquor H 
in accordance with the holding In re The Page “™¢M@ment of the Constitution? not possibly supervise how they shall be drunk Railway Co. v. Boyd, 228 U. S. 482. 33 Sup.|ternal Revenue, petitioner, v. A. T. Jergins| tribution, and supply of electric current for | gealers' stamp tax in case of retail drug stores yj 
Company. 247 O. G. 246. 47 App. D. C. 195 am ? = + Wan) Aubtanan’ thie dfalmed that at the prea. Ct. 554. We see no reason why the same|'Trust. Argument continued by Mr. Assistant | light and power within the Island of Molo-| oy pharmacies. Reptd. to H. Feb. 15, 
wherein the title of a book was denied reg- Mr. WALSH, of Montana. Mr. President, if | ent time we can not execute the Eighteenth POmes SOS aici be exercised in cases where | Attorney General Youngquist for the peti-| kal. ‘Territories and Possessions 
istration as being but the name of the goods Congress has power to legislate in the matter | Amendment, although it 1s illegal to sell the Pe Aen are. such as to preclude | tioner; by Mr. Marc F. Mitchell for mae Tee H. R. 12329, an act to establish the boundary | qpanges in status 
and therefore merely descriptive ——— — —————— liquor. Now we propose to make it legal to! make Toatnckien he edie bidding, and to | spondent; and concluded by Mr. A. Calder) ines of the Chippewa Indian territory in the | ges re 


H. R. 311. To approve act-of Territory of 


; State of Minnesota. : 4 
he oie of registrability of personal marks sell the liquor and propose at the same time | ner of fixing the market value of the property. 5 t berts, appellant, v. Rich- Hawaii for maintenance and supply of elec- 
snd set eta Te pe nae type ; ks of this to step - as gene peaneeten and des-| (3) The court may, upon application ioe tena Iringesion Disrias et al ete. Argued by| .H. R. 11930, an act to provide a preliminary | tric current for light and power within island 
as does the applicant a series of drawing de- After referring to the work of Paul on trade ignate Ww are bar Ww on e egally a oe the confirmation of a sale, if it has not!Mr. R. J. Venables for the appellant, and by examination of the Green River, Washington,|/of Molokai. Passed H. Jan. 16. Passed 5S. 
picting various scenes in which the same fic- | ™&rks, the English work of Sebastian, 4th | P€ Penun tt an at precHee. Brcposrs on I do'theretofore fixed an upset price. conduct a|Mr. O. B. Thorgrimson for the appellee. with a view to the control of its floods. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 15. 
titious characters appear, registration .No. 102- | E“ition. page 100, Hesseltine on The Law of DE een sreposal to which I invite at. Dearne, establish the value of the property,| No. 537. Arthur C. Harvey Company, peti-| 8S. 914. An ¢ct for the relief of Katherine | H. R. 7503. To repeal Executive order of 
cod Bisnan B git' tor the ark Trade Marks and Unfair Trade, page 233, and 1e ano pao Eee n ne a and, as a condition to confirmation, require | tioner, v. John F. Malley and/or Malcolm E. | R. Theberge. Nov. 23, 1909, making enticing of laborers 
The goods were referred to as a ‘series of after quoting from the decision in Manhattan penser one vl ae 38. Oe tes e this that the fair value of the property be credited | Nichols, former Collectors. Argument com-| § 1586. An act for the relief of the estate | {Tom Isthmian Canal Comm. or Panama Rail- 
cartoons,” and, as above noted, the examiner | MC‘lcine Company v. Wood, 108 U.S. 218, 223, | BOVOn MT eve do the Eighteenth Amend. Pon the foreclosure judgment. If an upset menced by Mr. O. Walker Taylor for the pe-| of Peter Paul Franzel, deceased. |road a misdemeanor. Passed H. Mar. 7. 
has not objected to registration by applicant ae conclusion was reached that the mark waite, teat individual 7 a hente eiit naan | price has been established, the plaintiff may | titioner, and continued by Mr. Paul D. Miller) gs. 3504. An act for the relief of Lyman L. | Passed 8. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 16. 
ome @ series of cartoons Mutt and Jeff” as a trade mark for a series | men hy § Oey oe it , by esig-|be required to credit this amount upon the| for the respondents. | Miller. | H. R. 7506, To repeal ordinance enacted by 
* ‘This’ registration of “Mutt and Jeff" came oF eos Was a proper personal trade mark, | Pate the Sane the tee . ae aay - sold. judgment as a condition ,to confirmation. If| Adjourned until Feb. 17 at 12 o'clock, when’ HW. R, 2065. An act for the relief of the | Isthmian Cgnal Comm. Aug. 5, 1911, and ap- 
* before the Supreme Court of the State of New ante e betition for cancellation was denied, | It mea. S pd cao Puen system, or it may the fair value as found by the court, when|the day call will be Nos. 537, 423, 565, 538,/Great Western Coal Mines Company. | proved by $ecy. of War Aug. 22, 1911, estab- 
ties in the cane Of Wheeler Gyndicate, Inc That holding was not appealed and became | #dopt ti tba On, ayesem.  b applied to the mortgage debt, discharged it,|and 582 H. R. 3033. An act for the relief of Ida E. | lishing market regulations for Canal Zone. 
* Fifher, 236 O. G. 285. 1917 C. D. 77. and that 2D#!,, (See, also New York Herald Co. v. Star | The Pederal Government will be in the atti-| there will be no occasion for the entering | ————————————-——-— | Godfrey and others. *Passed H. Mar. 7. Passed S. Feb. 10, Approved 
court ‘held the words “Mutt and Jef” were | 6’ Oo Coo ost, NY. 146 F. R. 204; Affd.,| tude of calling a State to the bar of public|of o deficiency judgment. In case this pro- | H. R. 5786. An act for the relief of Essie | Feb. 16. 
properly registered to Fisher as a personal . ‘ A., 2d Cir., 146 F. R. 1023.) opinion and asking it to readjust its law Ss, to cedure is adopted by the court, the option |error, for the reason heretoifore stated. How- | Pingar. ; H. R. 7508. For inspection of vessels navi- 
trade mark. This decision was substantially |; % <0 COBRIASEON proper to conclude that the reenact its Jaws, to reestab ish its system. should. be given to the plaintiff to accep: | ever, it is our conclusion that plaintiff should H. R. 9636. An act to authorize the Post- | gating Canal Zone waters. Passed H. Mar. 7. 
gmrmed by the Court 5 cacentn ~ New York ape icant is seeking registration of his mark | The State will realy be on trial before the or reject it. In the event of its rejection,*%the |have been given the option to accept or re-| master General to permit railroad and elec- Passed 8S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 16. 
132 NE. 133 é ' fOr a hp of drawings of the “Sooky” char- | National Government—not the individual, but resale of the property should be ordered. ject the condition. In the event that the | tric-car companies to provide mail transpor- H. R. 7514. In relation to Canal Zone postal 
Tr cancellation No. 344, Star Company ar Ww sich Ore. intended to be and are sold | the State itself who is backing the system In the instant case the court evidently | condition is rejected, the court may set|tation by motor vehicle in lev of service by service, Passed H. Mar. 7. -Passed S. Feb. 10. 
ain aot. roe oe ee a ee eee apeey, |. a somemnarce t is held that the applicant | and has the right to do so under the proposed took the third of the tnree methods of deal-|aside the sale and order a resale in accord-/| train. | Approved Feb. 16, 
® noting the history af the cehietiian iad ie | cone a ae ny the record shows, originated amendment. The State has a perfect right to ing with this problem. While in terms it | ance with the principles set out in this opin- H. R. 9714. An act for the relief of Marion | H. R. 7515. For establishment of customs 
os Fisher, leading up to the final | titled + “4 as Ne use this notation is en- | ndopt the system, and if we undertake to say denied the deficiency judgment, in effect it | ion. It follows that the order must be re-|F. Blackwell. | service in Canal Zone. Passed H. Mar. 7. 
‘ Saeption ee lett ee SB me haere ote t ie regis ration, as a trade mark for | that the National Government shall step in valued the property, found this ‘value tobe | versed. | H. R, 11461. An act for the relief of C. N. | Pasesd S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 16. 
eer oe Ae Bored “atk On Eoete os ne. enon cribed as rawings and Repro-|as a sovereign against the second, sovereign ooue, a the debt, and required that it be! By the Court.—Order reversed, and cause | Hildreth Jr. ‘ ska | ae R. 7523. To amend sections 7, 8, and 9 
: : c ains y * es i . | . : 
— bar, reviewed at some length the question! The decision of the examiner is reversed. | (Continued on Page 5, Column 1,) Against the debt as a condition to|remanded for further proceedings in accord-| H.R. 13523 n act in reference to land in of Panama Canal Act, as amended. Passed Hi 


|Mar. 7. Rassed 8. Feb, 10. Approved Feb, 16. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
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AvuTHORIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Brinc PusiisHeD WiTHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DatLy 


Insull Subsidiary | Simplified Business Structure (Codification Asked Appreciation in Fixed Capital 


Issued Notes for 


Paying Dividends 


Claims Were Unpaid When 
Parent Companies Went) 


\ Into Bankruptcy, Trade 
Commission Is Told 


Public, Service Trust, an Insull com- 
pany controlled jointly by Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc., and Corporation Secu- 
rities Co., both of which are in receiver- 
ship, gave notes in lieu of cash for divi- 
dends declared in 1930 and these notes 
were unpaid when the parent companies 
went bankrupt, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was told Feb. 16 in connection 


with its examination of defunct Insull | 


companies. 

Carl Depue, examiner, testified that va- 
rious items were erroneously included by 
the company as income and that the dis- 
allowance of these items would show sur- 
plus to be less than dividends paid. 

Shrinkage in Assets 

He stated that assets of the company at 
receivership of its parent companies, 
April. 16, 1932, were estimated by the au- 
ditors for the receivers at approximately 
$4,500,000 less than the liabilities approxi- 
mating $5,500,000. Principal shrinkage in 
asset values, he said, amounted to 
$6,310,576. 

The examiner asserted that the market 
value of stock dividends and the entire 
proceeds from sales of stock rights re- 
ceived in connection with securities owned 
were reported as income although the 
Supreme Court has held (252 U. S. 189 and 
259 U. S. 247) that stock dividends do not 
constitute income to the recipient and 
only the profit derived from the sale of 
such rights, instead of the total proceeds 
therefrom, is income. 

Overstatement of Income 


Disallowing the inclusions of these items, 
the examiner testified, the income of 
Public Service Trust from Jan. 1, 1930, 
to date of receivership was overstated by 
$638,332, which represented items errone- 
ously included as income. The examiner 
stated that the company’s true earned 
surplus was insufficient to cover the divi- 
dends paid by it with cash or notes during 


1930 and he showed that in this year the} 
true surplus was $438,403 while dividends | 


ageregated $466,015 
He testified that the company gave notes 
for dividends declared 


were given Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., in lieu of cash and were unpaid at 
date of receivership. 

Unpaid Loans Cited 

He said the company’s borrowings total- 
ing $4,562,856 were unpaid at date of re-| 
ceivership and that amounts owed in- 
cluded $1,790,000 to Continental Illinois 
Bank and Trust Co., $1,250,000 to Peabody 
Coal Co., and $1,522,856 to Insull Utility 
Investments, Inc. 

The examiner testified that loans ad- 
vanced to individuals and others, which} 
were unpaid at date of receivership, to- 
taled $1,286,909," plus interest of $44,904. 
All but one of these loans were covered) 
by notes, the exception being an advance 
of $3,527 to Middle West Utilities Co car-| 
ried as. an open account against Iha T.| 
Jorgenson, he said. | 

Unsecured Notes 


Unsecured notes, he said, totaled $409,- | 
823, and included $123,000 to Chicago/ 
Civic Opera Co., $255,000 to Lake County) 
Land Association (a real estate trust or- | 
ganized by Samuel Insull and associates), | 


in 1930 to the, 
amount of $347,765 and that these notes| 


| For Utility Affiliation Urged (f tsurance Law Of Pennsylvania Utility Shown 


Single Holding Company Over Operating 
| Group Advocated by Owen D. Young 


(Continued from Page 1.1 


companies in the utility field, however, | poration Securities Co. were shown. 
and told Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of, Mr. Pecora questioned Mr. Insull about 


is real reason for one holding company, | fnance committee of Insull Utility Invest- 
;not only from the standpoint of technical) nents, Inc., in which it apepared that 
| unification, but also from the financial| Samuel Insull Sr. had “made application 
| standpoint of diversification of risk for in- |through Goldman, Sachs & Co. for a par- 
vestors. ; p | ticipation of 25,000 shares of preferred 

Mr. Young was called to give testimony | stock and 25,000 shares of common stock 
with respect to his participation in ar-|in Shenandoah Corporation, and that he 


ranging a “standstill agreement” between \had done 4 
|the Insull companies and their New York aoe gee ces ete etd a 


bankers, and also his connection with a : ” 
$2,000,000 loan made by the General Elec- [rhe Sor bee no recollection of the 
| tric Co. to some of the Insull companies. | persons to be taken care of or the mean- 
He was preceded on the stand by Samuel | ; 

; ; : ing of the language used. 
/Insull Jr., who continued his testimony | igl 4 : 
|of the day before on the transactions of oe write to his father for an expla- 
| the companies of which he served as an | r 
lofficer and director. John F. O’Keefe,| 
| formerly private secretary to Samuel In- 
|}sull Sr., also was called as a witness for 
a few minutes. 


Testifies on Statements 
|As to Net Earnings 





| cago Investment banker, but asserted he 


the minutes. 

With Mr. Insull again .on~ the stand, 
Mr. Pecora inquired concerning an-entry 

Mr. Insull was examined with respect|in the minute book of the finance com- 
to certain published reports o! the Insull | mittee of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., 
| Utility Investments, Inc., C 
|ration Securities ui Chicago fe: the years) that in future statements to the public 
/1930 and 1931, in which the public had|the value of Insull Sons and Co., Inc., 
been informed that those companies had | Would be lifted to $5,000,000 although its 
|had net earnings for those years, and | Value as carried on the books would re- 
|what were offered for the record as pho-| Main at $1,250,000, the purchase price. 
|tostatic transcripis of their corporate in- | The witness said he wondered at the time 
|come tax returns for the same years, in| What the purpose of that action was, and 
|which losses were reported. |was told that it represented an attempt 
| My Insull declaed his ignorance of in- | to have the books reflect real value, there 


|come tax procedure, but suggested that | being no market value. 
|the two records might be reconciled | : ; 

[through the different accounting methods | Owen D. Young Tells 
|employed in making the reports. There | Of Negotiating Loan 
was some discussion of the inclusion of | , 


|stock dividends in the published state- | by referring to a loan of $2,000,000 made 
|ment, and the suggestion was made that Dec. 22, 1931, by the General Electric 
;perhaps a part of the discrepancy was . 


|accouAted for by the fact that stock divi- 


| : |were well secured, Mr. Young said, and 
|denas were not taxable as income. |made partly because of the long business 
Mr. Insull testified that the Insull com-| relationship with Mr. Insull, whose en- 
|panies were grouped into seven general) qorsement was added to the notes. 
units, which he listed as Commonwealth! wy. Young gave the details of the three 
| Edison Co., Public Service Co. of Northern|joans and the collateral. ‘Insull Utility 
Illinois, Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co..| Investments, Inc., gave a note for $500,- 
Middle West Utilities Co., Midland United | 999 gnd submitted collateral of a vallue of 
Co., Insull Utility Investments, Inc., and) ¢¢57;24. Corporation Securities Company 
the Corporation Securities Co. of Chicago, | saye a note for $1,000,000 and submitted 
the latter two being investment trusts. | collateral at $1,310.875. Middle West Utili- 


Iowa, in reply to a question, that there | minutes of a July 29, 1929, meeting of the | 


He said he| 
Mr. O’Keefe had a “vague recollection” | 
; that they were to be purchased by a Chi- | 


|knew of no reason for the names of the} 
“certain people” not being mentioned in! 


and the Corpo-|0n Nov. 25, 1929, when it was decided | 


Owen D. Young began his testimony | 


|Company to three Insull companies. They | 


He gave a three-fold reason for the 
multiplicity of corporations in the general | 
group. First, he said, electric and gas; 
companies—are regulated by States, and 
operating companies are confined to States 
so that corporate limits will not transcend 
regulatory lines; second, the credit of} 
electric companies is grade A, that gas) 
companies, A minus, and that of street) 
railway companies pretty well down the 
alphabet, and linking the transportation | 
companies with the others would hinder 
credit expansion; third, the gas and elec-| 
tric business is essentially local, and the 
natural tendency is fér it to be split up 
into small units with competent manage- | 
ment and local freedom. | 


Tells of Salaries From 


Insull Properties 
Mr. Insull testified that his “peak sal- 
ary” was $113,000 per year, that it now 
is $50,000, at which he gets “a look,” and 
that his debts are in excess of $800,000. 
According to the published reports of 
Insull Utility Investments, Inc., for 1930, 
put in the record, net earnings of $10,- 


ties gave a note for $300,000 anu submitted | 
collatéral valued at $874,470. Ali were for | 
six months and at 5 per cent, | 

Mr. Young and Gerard Swope consid- | 
ered that Mr. Insul! had asked them for 
no credit accommodation since 1915, that 
he was a large customer, buying many 
millions of dollars worth a year, and! 
their bills were always paid promptly in 
agreeing to the loan, he said. Mr. Young | 
said he understood the money was needed 
to “diminish” their bank loans. He re-| 
1 
tion as intermediary in arranging a 
“standstill” agreement for Mr. Insull with | 
New York and Chicago bank3. 4 

In April, 1932, Mr. Young testified, de-| 


Prbposed Changes and Re- 


ment’s Rules Are Out- 
lined by Attorney General 


Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 16. 


}ance Department laws has been intro- 
| duced in the Pennsylvania House by Rep- 
resentative Schwartz. 
two parts of a proposed revision of the 
| State insurance laws. The other will re- 


of various classes of insurance ‘carriers. 
A summary of the proposec changes 


lows in full text: 

Part of Program 
| The proposed Insurance Department 
Code is one of two parts of a proposed 


revision of the insurance 
Commonwealth. The last codification of 
these laws was enacted in 1921. Since 





}that date numerous 
beeii passed and additional laws relating 
| to insurance have been enactea. 


| One part of the present revision relates 


A bill (H. 926) to recodify the Insur- | 


For Pennsylvania Tres 


“vision of State Depart- T 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


laws of the} 


| 


|to the supervisory powers of the Insur- | 


Lance Department and the Insurance Com- | 


missioner, and the other to the incorpo- 
ration of insurance companies of various 
classes and fraternal benefit sccieties, and 
the regulation thereof and of associations 
and exchanges. 


Consolidates Provisions 


The Insurance Liepartment Code as sub- 
mitted contains ithe material now found 
in the Insurance Department Act of 1921, 
|and. in addition, subjects which are now 
found in the separate acts. 
for supervision by the department over 
| fraternal societies and beneficial) societies, 


| which is now provided by the Fraternal) spective department. 


| Act of May 20, 1921. Furthermore, it pro- 
| vides for supervision over all other kinds 


It provides | 


| 
} 


| 


basis of appreciating the fixed capital of 


HE Federal Trade Commission was told in testimony Dec. 6 by Charles Nodder, 
examiner, of factors entering into engineering appraisals which formed the 


the Pennsylvania Electric Co., subholding 


company of the Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
A “write-up” from an appraisal made by an engineer to higher values permitted 
by the courts in the Brooklyn Borough case is “questionable” under Pennsylvania 


laws, Mr. Nodder testified. 


Examination of the witness was conducted by Col. William Ts Chantland, Com- 


mission associate counsel. 


The late Edgar A McCulloch, Commissioner, presided 


(Excerpts from Mr. Nodder’s testimony were printed in the issues of Feb. 15 and 16.) 


Further excerpts follow: 


+ 
sang of the details of the valuation report on the ; 
This bill is one Of| three companies and the book values at May | 


31, 1919, resulting in the excess I have just 
stated—are shown in detail on page 42 of this 
report. 

What was added to the direct costs by 


late to the incorporation and regulation ens’ teaetas appraisal? 
| A. The Dreyfus appraisal included 50.074 per | 


cent for indirect or overhead costs. 
Q. In other words, on a direct cost as you 


: v4 show on page 43 of $11,004,074 that appraisal | 
in the Insurance Department code, as pre- | added ie 


’ | much? 
pared by the Attorney General's office, fol- Q. That is the 50.074 per cent that you | 


indirect charges amounting to how 


2? A. $5,510,225. 
speak of? 

A. Yes. It might be well to call those in- 
direct charges overheads. 
called in other parts of this report. 

Q. Will you explain the first paragraph there 
on page 44 which you call “Comparison of 
Dreyfus Appraisal With Book Figures’’? 

A. A table is shown on page 44 which shows 
the increase in the overhead figures as com- 
puted in the appraisal by Mr. Dreyfus over 


the indirect or intangible figures within the | 
amendments have | books themselves without further adjustment. | 

The table shows that the Dreyfus appraisal | 
indicates the physical property of $11,004,074, | 


with indirect intangible charges of $5,510,225. 
ah: BS 


Q. That is how his $16,514,299 was made up? 

A. Yes, sir. 
cal property of $247,155.48 plus $6,437,612.39 
and intangibles of $4,981,561.50 or a total of 
$11,666 ,329.37. 


Q. That is to say, to reach the figures of the | 


Dreyfus appraisal, to the physical book figures 
are added how much? A. $4,319,306.13. 

Q. And to the intangibles or overheads as 
you call them was added how much? A. $528,- 
663.50. 


Q. How was the physical property shown in | 
the field cost section of the Dreyfus appraisal | 


computed? ’ 

A. On a reproduction cost new basis, using 
1919 prices. 

Q. Were they computed separately for the 


three divisions or departments of the com- 


pany’s business? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Except land? A. Yes. 
uted separately. the land included in a re- 
The three departments 
were electric, gas and heating departments. 
. From common knowledge do you know 
how the 1919 prices compare, with the present 


| of insurance organizations and individuals | prices or 1926 prices? 


| engaged in the insurance business, includ- 


ing agents, brokers, excess insurance | 
brokers, adjusters and adjuster solicitors. | 

This bill includes among insurance | 
companies what are known as title insur-| 
ance and mortgage guaranty companies} 
which heretofore have been. under the 
supervision of the Department of Banking. 
These activities, carried on in part by the 
so-called trust companies, as well as com- 
panies incorporated specifically and solely 
for such purposes,” should be supervised 
by the Insurance Commissioner, as they 
relate to insurance rather then to bank- 
ing. 


Scope of Supervision 


| The scope of supervision of the depart-| @ 15 tnat a long or short period for that |P 
ated the facts in connection with his ac-| ment is likewise enlarged to include the! kina of a property? 


State Workmen’s Insurance Fund, the 
State Employes’ Retirement Fund, the 
School. Employes’ Retirement Fund, and 
these employers in the Commonwealth) 


velopments reached a point where a re-| Who carry their own workmen’s compen- | 


ceivership or some other form of “conser- 
vation” seemed to him desirable in the 
interest of all parties and that course was 
eventually the one taken. | 

Reference was made by Mr. Pecora to a} 
clause in Insull debentures which might 
make illegal the transfer of collateral to 
the New York banks, and he said that 
legal question is now pending in the 


and $24,746 to Wilkinson Process Rubber | 343,072 was shown, while the income tax | courts. 


Sales Corp. (now being liquidated). 
There were also loans to K. L. Ames, | 
Jr., aggregating $500,000, secured by notes | 
of the Chicago Post Publishing Corp. and| 
the entire capital stock of that corpora- | 
tion, which were made through Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., according to the examiner. ' 


Senate Debate on Amendments t 
For Repeal of Prohibition [s Summarized 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


and control its system, in my opinion, it will 
prove utterly impractical. } 

Mr. HASTINGS (Rep.), Delaware. My un- |} 
derstanding of section 3 is that, giving Con- | 
gress concurrent power to regulate or pro- | 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors to be 
drunk on the premises where sold, it would 
leave the Congress in a position to enact a 
law which it would be illegal for the State 
to exceed. That is my understanding of it. 

I think it has the additional advantage that 
all the Congress would have to do would be 
to enact the necessary law regulating or pro- 
hibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors to be 
drunk on the premiseS where sold and, Con- 
gress having done that, it would not be pos- 
sible for the State to legalize any person to 
sell contrary to the provisions of the Federal 


law. 
> 


Mr. BORAH. On the other hand, suppose | 
the State adopts a system and enacts a law | 
‘which’spermits Mquor to be drunk on the 
premises where sold? 

Mr. HASTINGS. My own theory about it is 
that if Congress enacted a different law, the 
State provision would thereby become illegal. | 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I said, that we/| 
will have two sovereignties contending against 
each other as to the method in which liquor 
shall be drunk. 

Mr. BLACK (Dem.), Alabama. Suppose 
Congress should pass a law restricting and 
regulating, ‘to a certain extent, the sale of 
liquor in Delaware or Idaho, and then sup- 
pose the State of Idaho or Delaware wanted 
to impose greater restrictions; they did not 
want liquor sold in their State in the man- 
ner prescribed by Congress; under which law 
could the citizen operate? Would he operate 
mer the Federal law or under the State 
aw? 

Mr. GORE (Dem.) Oklahoma. I will first 
say that I appreciate the difficulties which the 


Senator is pointing out, and I want to ask | 


him if the situation might not be clarified 
and those difficulties obivated if we should 
strike out section 3 and substitute language 
something like this: 

“That no State shall authorize or permit the 
retail sale for private profit of distilled spirits 
for beverage purposes.” 


Certainly iat would obviate the conflict | 


of the sove:e'gnties. The gravamen of, this 
trouble lies '® the sale of distilled spirits for 
private profit. Such a provision would pro- 
hibit that being done, and then the States 
could sell liquor through some State organi- 
zation as is done in Canada or the Scandi- 
navian countries. It would remove the clash- 
ing of sovereignties and would eradicate the 
chief difficulty and trouble about the liquor 
business. 
+~+ + 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I had not 
thought about that, but it is a very interest- 
ing suggestion. 

Mr, President, I have spent some time dur- 
ing the last 18 months trying to determine 
how tbe National Government may control 


the cozsumption of liquor within the States | 


we Shall repeal the Eighteenth Amend- 
It is my judgment, and that is the 


+ te: 


ment. 


reason why I am voting as I do both against | 


the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment and 


against this section—that when we shall! have | 
legalized the sale of intoxicating liquor and | 


turned it back to the States there will be no 
power that can, as a practical proposition, 
prevent the return of the saloon except the 
people within the respective States. In deal- 


ing with the Constitution of the United States | 


I do not want to vote for a clause in that 


Constitution which, while not so intended by | 


those who are advocating it, I believe will be 
deceptive, and for that reason I shall vote 
against it. 

Mr, HASTINGS, [ should like at some time 
before the Senator concludes his remarks— 


returns for the same year, as taken from | 
the files of the company, showed a loss | 
of $6,493,000. The corresponding figures | 
for 1931 were net earnings of $5,240,540, | 
in the published report and loss of $9,-| 
213,586 in the tax returns. Similar al-| 
leged discrepancies in the records of Cor- 


o Resolution 


| Young asked. | 
{be directed toward simplified corporate | 


and I am making this suggestion now so as | 
not to interrupt him again—to consider the | 
advisability of striking out the word ‘“con- | 
current.” 
++ + 
Mr. NORRIS (Rep.), of Nebraska. I was going 


|He said it was impossible for any man, 


Refers to Complicated 
Setup of Companies 
Mr. Young “confessed to a feeling of 
helplessness” when he began to examine 
into the structure of the Insull companies, | 
however able, to really grasp the situation 
in that vast structure. 
“How can the ordinary investor, buying 


| shares, be expected to know the truth, or 


even, to be able to inform himself?” Mr.) 
He suggested that efforts 


structure. 

Asked by Mr. Pecora for his opinion 
on a Federal agency, patterned after State | 
blue sky commissions, to pass on offer- 
ings of securities, Mr. 
thought if holding companies were limited 
as he suggested to one for each group of 


| 


Young said he} 


isation insurance. 


Thegpresent Insurance Department Act 
contains certain provisions relative to the 
reserves of insurance companies. Ex- 
cept as these provisions relate to super- 
vision by the Commissioner over the main-| 
tenance of such reserves, they have been | 
transfered to the proposed Insurance 
Code, which will be presented later. | 

The most important single addition to 
the Department Code concerns the posses- 
sion by the Insurance Commissioner of 
companies ‘under his supetvision. To- 
day the Insurance Commissioner can, 
by proper court action, take over an 
insurance company or society and liqui- 
date its affairs. The proposed Code pro- 
vides for the continuaance of the business 
of the society, with a view to its conserva- 
tion and rehabilitation. With respect to 
a foreign insurance company where busi- 
ness in the Commonwealth is taken over 
by the Insurance Commissioner, the bill, 
provides for the conservation of its as-| 
sets for the benefit of creditors and policy- | 
holders of the company in this Common- 
wealth. 


Powers as Receiver 


The powers of the Commissioner as re- 
ceivem are somewhat enlarged in order to} 
close a present gap in the law which per- | 


They have been so} 


The book figures indicate physi- | 


They are com- | 


is 5 per cent of No. 16 in the table, origina- 
tor’s remuneration, which is 5 per cent of No. 
61 in the table, and development expense, 
which is 10 per cent of 19. In view of the 
fact that the three items I have mentioned, 
interest during construction, taxes and in- 
surance during construction, are a part of 
No. 16 upon which these other items are 
based, if the base in the one case is high it 
automatically increases the charge for the 
other items, 

One other thing perhaps that attention 
should be called to in this appraisal is the 
fact that accrued depreciation was not con- 
sidered in the Dreyfus appraisals. The ap- 
praisals indicate that Mr. 
|opfnion that depreciation was not a factor 
|} in determining the full investment, but that 
depreciation was largely a question of opera- 
| tion rather than entering into the valuation 
of the property. Accordingly, no adjustments 
were made in the reserves for depreciation 
on the books of the Penn Public Service 
Corporation. 

Q. That is to say. 
page 44, it 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Without adjustment for depreciation in 
the meantime? 

A. Without adjustment for depreciation in 
the meantime. 

Q. Now, we come toa discussion of the 


as you have stated on 
was a reproduction new basis? 


Edward J. Cheney appraisal of Sept. 30, 1926. | 


What was that appraisal and by whom was 
| it engaged? 

A. That appraisal was one of the entire 
property of the Penn Public Service Cor- 


poration, as it was known then. made by a} 


consulting engineer, Edward J. Cheney. 

Q. The record alread shows his relation to 
| the Associated Gas & Electric Company group, 
does it. in your examination in another in- 
vestigation? 

A. Yes, sir. It is shown he has done con- 
siderable engineering work for the Associated 
system, although I am advised he is not con- 
| nected with the system. 


++ + 


Q. This appraisal was of all the properties 
of this group that we are discussing, was it? 
A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Was it separated into departments, 
required? 

A. Yes, sir. It was alsc separated into va- 
rious classifications of accounts as prescribed 


as 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


SE OPE 


Dreyfus held the | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


Supreme Court 


Hears Appeal in 


cript of Testimony Concerns Affairs of Rail Stoek Case 
Associated Subholding Company 


‘Moffat Tunnel League and 


United Group Protest 
Order for Acquisition of 
Denver & Salt Lake Line 


The appeal of the Moffat Tunnel League 
and the Uintah Basin League from @ 
three-judge Federal] District Court decree 
dismissing their suit to annul an order of 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
which authorized the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad to acquire stock 
control of the Denver & Salt Lake Rail- 
road was heard F'eb. 15 by the Supreme 
Court of the Unitea States. 

The appellants, representing social and 
civic organizations in northwestern Col- 
oradé and southern Utah, were repre- 
sented by counsel as contending that the 
| District court erred in determining that 
they, being voluntary unincorporated as- 
sociations, could not invoke the jurisdic- 
| tion of a Federal court, and that they did 
}not show any interest or tight in the 
|Commission’s order to prove a threat of 


| injury resulting from its' enforcement that 


A. Considering the effect of the late war the |by the Public Service Commission. 
ine ES were fairly high compared with | Q. And the items of direct and 
* sts w ? 

Q. Do you mean they oe almost as high, (oo were ate emer 
or more? A. They were higher. | 

Q. You call attention on page 45 to certain | 6 "Lor ces mean 
items of overhead on a certain part of the! was the result of it? 
construction, do you not? A. Yes, sir. 4 


indirect 


Now, then, what 


Yes, sir; that is, indirect costs were set | 


Q. Tell us what you want to emphasize 
there. x 

A. IT call attention to one or two_ items, 
principally interest during construction. In 
the tabulation on page 43 it will be noted 
that interest during construction is 10.5 per 
cent of item 12, which consists principally 
of the field costs and certain other overheads. 
The 10.5 per cent charged for interest during 


construction at an annual rate of 6 per cent) 


would indicate a construction period of ap- 


| proximately 312 years for the property of the | figures for fixed capital as carried on 


company. 


+++ 


A. It would seem to me, without making 
a careful study of it, that it is a rather long 
period to construct a power house of that 
class. 

Q. Next you call 
else here. 

A. I find that the rate of 112 per cent of 


attention to something 


| item 12 in the table I have just referred to 


for taxes during construction, 0.12 per cent 
of item 12 for cash during construction in 


the table are also based on the 312-year pe- | 


riod of construction as used for interest. 

Q. Next? A. The rates used for interest, 
taxes, and insurance during construction au> 
tomatically increase the cost of money, which 


| would authorize them to maintain an ace 
| tion. 


Reason for Opposition 

Albert L. Vogl, of Denver, Colo., repre- 
senting the associations, toki the court 
| that the associations intervened before the 
| Commission on ihe ground that acquisi- 
| tion of the stock cortrol authorized by the 
|order would prevent the Denver & Salt 
| Lake from extending its line from Craig, 
Colo., westward, cnce the so-called Dot- 
|sero Cut-off was constructed to connec’ 
| with the Rio Grande line. The Commis- 
| Sion’s order was conditioned that the Rio 
|Grande construct the cut-off. 

Mr. Vogl emphasized the interest of the 
associations in the proceeding before the 
|Commission, whicn he said was sufficient 
| to enable them to maintain a suit to set 
; aside its order. He pointed out that the 
‘appellants represerit property owners and 
business interests of three counties in 
western Colorado and two counties in east- 
/ern Utah. All of the real estate in the 
| three counties in Colorado, he said, has 
| been subjected to the lien of the Moffat 
| Tunnel Bonds, anil all of the counties lie 
| beyond Orestod, where the cut-off begins. 
Would Not Extend Main Line 
| “Instead of being on the main line of a 
|local Colorado road these counties will be 


A. The result of it was that the direct costs | served only by a stub branch of the Rio 


|of the entire property as of Sept. 30, 1926, as 
}appraised by Mr. Cheney, amounted to $27,- 
| 897,690.69. The overheads applied by Mr. 
Cheney were $5,716,500. which gave a total 
valuation of  $33,614,390.69 underpreciated. 
Mr. Cheney found accrued depreciation on 
that property amounting to $3,475,015. 

Q. Where did that land the situation com- 
pared to the prior appraisal plus additions? 
| A. That appraisal, using the figures I have 
| just stated, was $4,718,718.13 less than the 
the 
| books of the company. 

Q. Resulting from the prior Dreyfus 
raisal and additions?? A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What did they amount to if carried 
ward to this date? 

| A. $38,333,108.82. That is the Dreyfus ap- 
|praisal plus additions subsequent thereto. 
| Q. Then taking from that then the Cheney 
valuation as made leaves a difference or ex- 
cess on the books of $4,718,718.13? A. That 
is correct. 

Q. But Mr. Cheney also found an accrued 
depreciation which must be added to that 
to make the complete difference? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Making the total difference how much? 

A. The accrued depureciation as per the 
Cheney appraisal was $3,475,015. As the books 
stood at Sept. 30, 1926, the depreciation re- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


ap- 


for- 


| Grande,” he said, pointing out that testi- 
;mony was offered before the Commission 
to show that the Rio Grande was opposed 
to construction of any western extension 
of the Denver and Salt Lake beyond Craig. 

Nelson Thomas, counsel for the United 
States and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission, told the court that no natural 
person or corporation joined in bringing 
| the suit, and therefore the associations 
jhad no capacity to maintain the suit. 
No independent legal right of the associa- 
tions was violated, he said, the only in- 
| jury being claimed “was a fear. that con- 
| trol of the Denver & Salt Lake by the 
Rio Grande may lessen the anticipated 
possibility of construction of a railroad 
through the counties of Colorado and 
Utah in which their members reside.” 

Mr. Nelson's argument was reiterated by 
| Henry McAllister, counsel for the D. & 
R. G., the D. & S. L., the Moffat Tunnel 
‘Improvement District and the Moffat 
Tunnel Commission. 


A Dual Purpose Index 


The Annual Index-Digest of The United States 
Daily has been widely recognized as serving a dual 


purpose. 


First 


The Néwest Thing 


It is an index to the daily issues of The United 
States Daily for the yearly period, March 4, to 


March 3. 


;to make that suggestion if there was any 
doubt in anybody's mind. 
Mr. President, I do not agree for a moment 


operating companies, complete publicity 
3 \ | would be sufficient. Federal law should 
— Se hacen eae Teens jndenent, I} some way, if constitutional, he said, pro- 
« Ss . a s rovision { ; ; ; *, 5 
if retained in the proposed avhon detent will | Vide either commission approval, or, what 
get us into any difficulty whatever. I refer|he considered equally as good, complete 
jae Senton > gill President, in so far as I} publicity. 
| concerned, I shall vote to strike out sec- . yy i j in- 
| tion 3. If section 3 is not stricken out, I shall Mr. Young explained that his own 1D 
vestment in the Insull companies was 


vote against,the submission of the amend- 
ment. I simply wanted the Record to show|made at the request of Mr. Insull and 


| the facts, so that those who voted might have 


called to their attention the fact that, in- | 
stead of being a movement to permit the | 


States to prohibit the sale of liquor in a sa- 
loon, this amendment would deprive the States 


of the right to prohibit the sale of liquor in| 


@ saloon. Both the State and the Federal 


|Government can not have the power at the 


same time. 
Mr. President, I shall vote against the third 


|that he agreed to put in $50,000 because 


/mits courts to appoint others than the In- 
}surance Commissioner as receiver for do- 
mestic and foreign companies. The bill 
provides that the courts may not appoint 
anyone other than the Commissioner as 
| receiver. 

The present law relating to liquidation 


| 
| 


lof companies in the hands of the Com- | 


misioner is not specific with respect to his 
| rights and duties. The proposed law pro- 


Second 


It is important in understanding the scope of the 
Annual Index-Digest to comprehend the policy of 
The United States Daily. This policy is— 


In Indexes 


Greater Visibility— 
a 17x11%-Inch Page 
More Readable Type— 
7 Foint Ionic Type 


Approximately 700 pages compris- 


“To present a complete aiid comprehensive record of the 


Mr. Insull wanted shareholders assured | Vides a definite system for carrying on | 
| that Mr. Young’s advice and help would | liquidations, including the filing of claims, 


be available if anything happened to Mr.|the allowance of set-offs, the setting 
Insull. Mr. Young did not know how | aside of voidable transfers, the sale of as- | 


‘many shares he would get or at what Sets, the compromising of claims and the | 


price, and he was abroad when the 4,000 power on the part of the Commissioner 


daily activities of the Government of the United States in 
all its branches, Legislative. Executive and Judicial, and 
of each of the governments of the forty-eight States. 
Believing that such a daily newspaper, without editorial 
opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct place in 
the ¢life of the American people, this publication was 
Jounded.” 


shares at $12 were received and paid for. 


to borrow money from State and Federal | 


| Section for the reasons I have stated, and for | 
|the further reason that it would result in a/| 
State of chaos and confusion. This matter 
{should be submitted back to the people, to ——— 
| be voted upon fairly and squarely upon its ee 

| merits, and not with an amendment whick mns« 

would further take away from the naante 2 | Reinsurer Recommended 
| right which they have had heretofore. They | 
| would be far better off, if they desired to pro- | 
| oe = = of liquor within their States, 
| ere should be a plain, bald, naked*repeal | : el . 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, because then | _ Chicago, Tll., Feb. 16.—A vecommenda 
they could regulate op prohibit the sale of|tion that the 70,009 policyholders of the 
liquor in the States as they saw fit, and not |T)linois Life Insurance Co. be reinsured 


in the manner Congress saw fit to prescribe. | ; 4 ¢ 
Mr. WALSH (Dem.), of Sameabuseee. I in| by the Allied Mutuals of Boston. Mass., or 


jfer from what the Senator has so ably said|the Lincoln National Life Insuranite Co. 
that he is of the opinion that the majority | of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been iendered to 


| of the States and the public are opposed to ; 
}the saloon and to the speak-easy, rea that | Federal Judge James H. Wilkerson on be- 


the. ealy chance of removing the present evil, | half of Gen. Abel Davis, receiver for the 
which is now the speak-easy—the former evil i j 

being the saloon—is by a proposal of handling TBingis company. 
the liquor question in some other way than | 
it is being handled now, or was handled 
through the saloon. Do I correctly interpret | 
the Senator's views. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 
what I believe. 

Mr. WASH of Massachusetts. And does not 
the Senator think that a proposition that 
prevents any State from reestablishing the 
saloon is the only likely one that will receive 
the support of 36 States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 
true. 


They were to be held permanently, he 
said, and he still has them. 


ler, who made a report on the 13 bids re- 


@ proposal to mutualize the Illinois be not 


that is right. 
accepted. 


That is 


Higher Compensation Rates 
To Be Studied in Virginia 


_—_— Richmond, Va., Feb. 16. 
New Insurance Provisions | The State Corporation Commission to- 


. |day has under advisement the proposal 
Proposed in New Jersey 


I think that is 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 16.|the rates an average of 7.2 per cent. 

Insurance companies would be allowed to| At the final hearing held this week ob- 
write combifiation contracts in a single | jection to the proposed advance was voiced 
policy embracing automobile risks under|}by P. E. W. Goodwyn on behalf of the 
section 1 of the insurance act of 1902 by| State’s building industries. Mr, Goodwyn, 
the provisions of a measure (S. 108) passed| who is secretary of the Richmond Build- 
by the Senate. |ers’ Exchange, appeared before the Com- 

Another insurance bill approved by the| mission as a representative of the Rich- 
upper branch (S. 107) would require the | mond builders, the Virginia branch of the 
prompt filing of incorporation certificates | Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
with the State Department of Banking|ica and the Brick, Manufacturers and 


and Insurance following their approval by | Masonry Contractors’ Association of Rich- | 


| the attorney general. mond. 


ceived for reinsurance, recommended that | 


|of companies writing workmen’s compen- | 
sation insurance in Virginia to increase | 


agencies, other than national banks, for 
| the purpose of securing funds for the ben- 
|efit of creditors. 
Advertising by Companies 
A much-needed provision in the pro- 
| within the confines of the Commonwealth 


by nonadmitted insurance companies, 
feither by radio, newspaper or otherwise. 


|The bill prohibits such advertising under 


penalty of fine or imprisonment. 

The proposed code permits the Insur- 
ance Commissioner to accept the report 
| of examination by the National Conven- 
|tion of Insurance Commissioners of a for- 
/eign insurance company. It is a growing 
| this fashion. 

In general, the new law, if enacted, will 
|be a restatement of existing law as found 
jin numerous acts, and will have, in addi- 
| tion, various provisions which the experi- 
ence of the department in the 12 years 
following the last codification of the law 
|has shown to be necessary and wise. 


Utility Holdings Are Seld 
To Philadelphia Company 


863 ome. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 16. 


For Illinois Life Company | posed law has to do with advertising | 


| 


The receiver’s actuary, Edward B. Fack-/| practice to examine large companies in) 


| 
| 
| 


The Public Service Commission has ap- | 


proved the sale to the Philadelphia Elec- 


| tric Co. of the property and franchises | 


of the Chester Valley Electric Co., the 
| Coatesville Electric Light, Heat & Power 
|Co. and the Chester Valley Electric Light, 
| Heat & Power Co. 

The suburban rates of the Philadelphia 
company will be made effective in the 
; Chester Valley district, it was stated, re- 
sulting in average feductions of 14% per 


| in commercial charges. 


\ 


cent in domestic charges and 21 per m) 


Because this daily news of the 


thus impartially presented in The United States 


49 governments is 


Daily, the analytical index to it serves also as a 


“master key” index to the original and official 


sources, viz., the thousands and thousands of re- 
ports, documents, legislative acts, research papers, 
news releases, in a word, the whole gamut of governmental activities which find their way into print 


but are many times overlooked or forgotten when an occasion for their use arises. 


ing thousands of separate items. 
The entries are 
digests that enable the use of the 
Annual Index-Digest as an inde- 
pendent reference tool. 


in the nature of 


Bound In Attractive 


Board Covers 


Rag Paper Edition... .. $20.00 
Newsprint Edition ..... $15.00 


These diversified 


actions of the Federal Government and of the 48 State governments are now made accessible through 
the reservoir afforded by the Annual Index-Digest. 


The thoroughness with which it portrays diversity of official activities, the completeness with 
which it covers the social, technical, cultural and fiscal action of both Federal and State Governments, 
mark this Annual Index-Digest an outstanding contribution to the orderly preservation of current in- 


formation on government. 


. 


You will want this encyclopaedic record at hand for current and future reference. It will save 
you many times its purchase price. Business firms, lawyers, legislative reference services, colleges, 
teacher training institutions, public libraries, trade associations and chambers of commerce are find- 
ing these indexes a necessary addition to their reference tools. 
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~ Rail Cooperation 
Urged to Reduce 
Competitive Cost 





Regulation of. Automotive 
Transport Recommended 
In Report as Submitted by 
Special Committee 





Cooperation among railroads to re- 
duce competitive erpense and elim- 
inate wasteful lines was recommended 
in the report of the National Trans- 
portation Committee, received Feb. 15 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. (Publication of the report in 
full text was begun in the issue of 
Feb. 16.)- The text proceeds: 


(5) Automotive transportation should be put 
under such regulation as is necessary for pub- 
lic protection. It should bear its fair burden 
of tax, but only on a basis of compensa- 
tion for public expenditure on its behalf, 
plus its share of the general tax load. 
Neither tax nor regulation should be ap- 
plied for any purpose of handicapping the 
march of progress for the benefit of the 
railroads. . 


The problem of the automobile is very 
difficult. Its roadbed is provided at public 
expense and it requires few, if any, terminal 
or similar facilities. It meed not—as must 
railroads—load any part of its cost of opera- 
tion with a charge for this construction and 


maintenance. It can make rates which do 
not involve charges for depreciation and 
amortization. It can pay whatever scale of 


Wages and exact whatever hours of labor it 
can make effective. 


It can bargain closely and instantly and 
carn walk away with business while the rail- 
ronds are involved in a prescribed process 
before their regulating overseers. It is not 
attached to rails and can furnish a swift 
door to door service which railroads as such 
cannot even approximate. It may be a com- 
mon carrier, a contract carrier or a private 
cperator. It moves intrastate and interstate 
and may change its character in these mat- 
ters instantly. 

It need not maintain continuous schedules 
and service. It can pick its business and is 
prone to take the cream of the traffic and 
leave the rest for the railroads, which must 
receive whatever is tendered. 
mantly or sporadically in business and com- 
petition. 

With these advantages it has made inroads 
into railroad business, and the difficulties 
are only partly suggested by this short reci- 
tation of complexities. 

The problem thus presented has been re- 
garded as serious in every important coun- 
try and commissions similar to this commit- 
tee have been convened in several of them. 
‘The difficulty is not solely in the amount of 
tonnage diverted, but resides also in the 
chaotic rate conditions presented in com- 
merce in general and in many new necessi- 
ties for public protection. It has been a mat- 
ter of primary concern to our Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to State commissions 
everywhere, to the Congress, to the high- 
Way users themselves and to all who have 
given great study to the transport problem. 

One thing is certain Automotive trans- 
portation is an advance in the march of prog- 
ress. It is here to stay. We cannot invent 
restrictions for the benefit of railroads. We 
can only apply such regulations and assess 
such taxes as would be necessary if there 
Were no railroads and let the effect be what 
it may. 

On the question of whether public financ- 
ing of railroads operate as a subsidy, there 
is a vast variety of circumstance. The auto- 
mobile itself, its fuel, lubricants and opera- 
tions are all heavily taxes. Does the total 
of these assesments bear its share of the 
general tax load, and also sufficiently reim- 
burse the public expenditure of the roads 
it uses? If it does, the circumstance that 
the charge not comparable in amount to 
railroad costs of construction and the main- 
tenance of terminals and roadbeds is im- 
material. The purpose is not to handicap 
automotive competition, but only to do jus- 
tice. 

These questions are of mixed State and 
Federal bearing and very difficult of deter- 
mination Both taxes and regulation on 
motor transport vary among the States, and, 
while it has been strongly urged as the only 
solution, the committee believes it imprac- 
ticable to get uniformity by any plan for 
concert of State action. Our studies clearly 
indicate that in some States automotive ve- 
hicles do not bear their full burden of taxes. 
We think they should pay the carrying 
charges and cost of maintenance of the high- 
Ways they use and also their share of the 
general tax load. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission rec- 
ommends regulation of interstate buses and 
extension of their jurisdiction to include in- 
terstate trucks. The committee believes that 
the situation requires general Federal ju- 
risdiction of motor transport It recognizes 
that no such intricacy of regulation as char- 
acterizes railroad supervision can ever be ex- 
tended to this field, but it is convinced that 
a broad measure of Federal and uniform State 
control can and should be applied 

A valuable advance is registered in the re- 
cent report of the Joint Committee of Rail- 
roads and Highway Users on the regulation 
and taxation of highway transportation rec- 
ommending principles governing. the subject 
which have been agreed to by these diverse 


is 


interests. This kind of public-spirited coop- 
eration is one of the most hopeful aspects 
of this difficult problem 

a a 


(6)—Wages and working conditions of labor 
in transportation are determinable by estab- 
lished procedure in another forum and are 
not within the scope of this inquiry. There 
should be no heavier burdens on the rail- 
roads in employing labor to operate auto- 
mobiles than on their competitors. In the 
railroads (as in other industries) rates, 
capitalization, salaries and wages must all 
follow changing economic conditions, but 
none should be sacrificed for the benefit of 
others. 


It is asserted in behalf of the railroads that 
certain restrictions imposed on them in the 
matter of hiring labor for truck and bus op- 
eration which automotive transport escapes, 
unfairiy prejudice the railroads and that la- 
ror in this competing industry is not prop- 
erly protected. The committee thinks that 
the railroads should be under no greater 
restrictions in employing labor for automo- 
tive operations than are other automotive 
users, but it would prefer to see equalization 


It can be per-| 





Regulations Revised 
For Norfolk Harbor 


|Use of Thimble Shoal Channel 
| For Shipping Extended by 
War Department 


The Secretary of War has approved | 
| modification of the existing regulationg on 








| use of Thimble Shoal Channel to permit | 
| vessels drawing 20 feet or more and all | 
| passenger ships to use the improved-| 
| channel. | 
| On Sept. 3, 1919, the Secretary of War | 
prescribed regulations to govern the move- 
ment of vessels in Thimble Shoal Chan- 
nel, Norfolk Harbor, Va. The regulations | 
restrict the use of Thimble Shoal Channel 
| to vessels of greater draft than 25 feet | 
}or to towboats with tows drawing more 
| than 25 feet. 

| Thimble Shoal Channel affords the main 
}entrance from the sea and Chesapeake 
Bay to Hampton Roads ports, including 
Norfolk, Newport News and Richmond. 
| This channel has been improved by the 
Federal Government, the present project | 
providing a channel 40 feet deep for a/ 
| width of 750 feet. Navigable depths out- 
side of the improved channel vary from 
28 to 30 feet for widths ranging from 1,400 
to 5,000 feet, measured from the center 
of the improved channel. 

In April, 1932, the president of the Vir- 
ginia Pilots Association suggested that the 
regulations be modified to permit vessels 
of the Roosevelt line drawing less than 
25 feet and operating on a weekly sched- 
ule from Norfolk to Havre and Bremen to 
use the improved channel.—(Issued by the 
Department of War.) | 


} 











tionably subsidized at pubilo expense. Va- 
rious forms of flying aids are maintained: 
Mail contracts, paying much more than re- 
ceipts from air postage, are in effect with a 
Geliberate purpose of subsidy, and there is 
no doubt that lower rates on all air service 
are thus made possible at public expense. 
The committee believes that beacons and 
fiying aids are like lighthouses and navigation 


aids at sea, and cannot be abandoned or 
charged for. The railroads were themselves 
subsidized in their development period. We 


cannot condemn Government aids to the in- 
auguration of this valuable service. 

But however much subsidy may be justi- 
fied in a development period, we feel that 
every established transport service should ulti- 
mately be self-sustaining, that air service has 
a definite place, that it will inexorably take 
that place without the continuing necessity 
for the subsidy granted in the early stages 
of development and that the nesessity for such 
aid is even now decreasing. It is of the ut- 
most importance that such aid as is given 
should be fairly and economically distributed. 

> + 


(8) The Committee has no. recommendation 
te make on pipe lines. 

There are projects for a wider use of pipe 
lines as a transportation agency, but at pres- 
ent they do not constitute a problem. They 
are not subsidized, and they are effectively 
regulated. The subject has been ably and ex- 
haustively studied by the House Committee on 
Commerce in a forthcoming report. From 
our own studies we do not recommend fur- 
ther present affirmative action 

+ > > 


II. The policy of trying to appraise railroad 
properties on some selected basis of valua- 
tion and then saying that they are entitled 
to earn a fair return on this appraisal 
should be reconsidered. Where competition 
with trucks and other methods exist it will 
determine rates. In other cases rates must 
be regulated but the basis of costs of oper- 
ation under efficient management is a better 
general guide than any attempt to- preserve 
capital structures regardless of economic 
trends. We see no reason why the rate- 
making rule should not say in plain Eng- 
lish that railroads are entitled to make a 
reasonable profit based upon costs of effi- 
cient operation, and that they are not en- 
titled to earnings merely to preserve present 
structures if overcapitalized. 


Notwithstanding social and economic de- 
pendence on railroads—right or wrong—we 
have, since the beginning, relied on private 
initiative for their development and financial 
support. Profit is the only incentive to pri- 
vate investment. Unless the railroads are 
permitted reasonable earnings on the cost of 
efficient operation, there is no alternative to 
Government ownership and complete sociali- 
zation of our railroad system. 

But that does not mean that railroads, any 
more than other industries, are entitled to a 
guarantee of earnings on their investments in 
property In early periods of railroad devel- 
opment and unregulated monopoly the profit 
incentive was overemphasized and resulted in 
unconscionable abuse. 

Extravagant profits. or the hope of them, 
contributed to the rapidity of the extension 
of the system, but they also got a sharp re- 
buke in certain instances of attempted con- 
fiscatory rate regulation. The courts inter- 
vened with an opinion that rate making must 
be limited by the right to a “fair return” on 
the value devoted to public service. Though 
originally probably intended as a protection 
against confiscation in individual cases, this 
principle, by a process of evolution, became a 
rule governing the general level of rates. 

We think this rule should be abandoned. 
Nobody ever thinks of saying that the cost of 
bricks and mortar im an industrial plant 
hould determine what it shall charge for its 
products. If it can keep its costs low enough 
to earn a profit on what its product is worth 
to the public in competition with other prod- 
ucts, then it is worth from 10 to 20 times what 

can earn. If it can not do that, it is as 
likely to be a liability as an asset. 

In this sense, the present railroad rule puts 
the care before the horse. It tends to uni- 
formity of results, perpetuation of debt and 
of bosolete and exaggerated capital struc- 
ture, insufficiency of allowance for obsoles- 
cence and depreciation, inadequacy of sur- 
plus and reserves, and maintenance of un- 
necessary properties and facilities. 

The results are unjustifiably high rates 
some cases and low rates in others. It 
evolved on the theory that, if not so re- 
stricted, the railroad monopoly would earn 
inordinately. That theory is becoming ob- 
solete 

The day is not far distant, if, indeed, it has 
not already arrived, when, even if wholly un- 
regulated, some of our railroads may have 
difficulty in earning a ‘fair return’’ on asset 
values, no matter by what such values are 
defined. These competitive developments are 
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by improving conditions in automotive labor inexorable. ; ; 
rather than by impairing conditions of em- The public is entitled to all benefits of the 
ployment in railroads march of progress and nothing will prevent 
The committee regards the particular wages that consummation We think that the right 
and conditions of labor generally as beyonc Principle of rate-making is as follows: 
the scope of its inquiry. It mereiy offers the || Wherever there is fair economic competi- 
suggestion that, while governments can no tion it will decide the rate question and it 
and should not attempt to regulate the use Should be permitted to do so freely. Where 
by owners of their own automotive property, there 1s no such. competition the problem of 
they might, in assessing taxes or issuing li- ‘ate regulation arises, but cocts of service 
eenses, impose conditions of employment on‘ r efficient operation are a better general 
vehicles not operated by owners than some arbitrary determination of 
cl 33 values 
The committee believes that a permanent alu ee ae . 
and universal liquidation and dowhward ad- |. Bh SOM nea j re bimey De o- 
justment of values and incomes of all kinds ©? ae a anos oe epee It ‘es we 
have occurred in this country and that’ rail- || my Re not ny ait anes > ES i oe 
® road rates, capital structures, salaries and | ‘OC Structure. And if on no reasonable revi- 
wages must all respond to this generally sion can the capital structure be maintained, 
st ¢ spon ) € cede aa oe ede aes . 
changed condition, but that none should be ee NE aes eh ae ee 
crificed for the benefit of others es a “ ‘i “ 
vA considerable number of obsolete rules one set up in a new system or consolidated 
& a. an o a with other groupings 
over e 2 urs istituting ays m4 
vork mana ee a =“ ene oe in Fixed railroad indebtedness is not commonly 
the railroad wage structure. The committee | Tetired. It is refunded. It is a universal rule 
ice t wish to see labor lose any of its of financing that any-dtbt for purchase of 
ene ne Wrcrovement in conditions but it | Productive facilities should be amortized dur- 
the yu gy tance of them can ing the lives of those facilities out of returns 
e Pp us S ? >» from their use Railroads are not exempt 
be petainer without adherence to opaclete from this well-established principle and rates 
i ceadeenine Sean simplify Rae ceeurtuse at Swald be subject to uo sestriction Which oly 
. Y ‘ . . travenes it 
Li and OnE Sones SRE en A cause contributing to the present crisis 
e regret that e labor organization id is the unwieldy proportion of interest-bearing 
net see fit to avail themselves of the commit- | qebt in railroad capitalization, much of it 
me's inv pane to cya Tecoma ge representing facilities long ago scrapped. We 
tions on the genera! subjects of our investiga- | distinctly do not believe that past mistakes 
tion. We had hoped to have the benefit of as represented by present unwieldy debt struc- 


their wide knowledge concerning railroad labo 
conditions and also their views on the bes 


methods of protecting labor in roalroads from 


conditions in competing methods and of im 
proving conditions in the latter field. It i 
only fair to call attention to the fact that ou 
material does not include any presentation b 


the labor organizations of any facts that The Interstate Commerce Commission pe- 
might have seemed pertinent from their point titions for “A simple rule which shall make 
of view it clear that, in regulating the general level 
+ ++ of rates, we shall always keep in mind and 

(7) Beacons, weather service and similar aux- be eae by ea age produchag, a oar 
iliaries to air traffic, should be maintained &5 POSsible, revenues which are sufficient for 
at public expense, and air transport should the maintenanc e of an adequate national 
be encouraged during its development railway transportation system and also rec- 
stage, but we believe that every such serv- atetie ie ren 4 that fae se ates awyed 

7 » ay 7 1 stly arn a surplus in ime o prosperity 

ice should witimotely pay its tg bg to offset deficiencies in time of Geprension.” f 
Air service is diverting some trafic from The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
railroads and threatens greater inroads. Here | mittee of the House of Represeptatives recom- 
again the railroads are confronted with a de-| mends the following: “In the exercise of its 
velopment of human progress. It cannot | power to prescribe just and reasonable rates 
be handicapped in their behalf The most the Commission shall give due consideration, 


that they can ask is that it be 


advantaged and, for reasons stated herein, we the movement of traffic, to the need, in the| We think that there has not been sufficient | Fettroade ang a comulae “Solutions sid he Soeusy " eareaa oe = unani-| fore the measure becomes law and where 
think that the real railroad remedy against public interest, of adequate and efficient rail- | ccoperation among the railroads. As an ex- ns > e solution wou eC = : Ay - x g < of ee 
this competition is to enter and help de- | way transportation eainics at the went aes omnia. we quote from the Interstate Com- steady facilitated if all forms of transporta- Be ee Seat raniotence (ges): | nO sale has been held, the bill authorizes | 
velop it consistent with the furnishing of such serv- | merce Commission's 1932 report, p. 37: | ere placed under a single regulatory | ay op lh Ghinteronce was 

Exhisting American airways are unques- [Continued on Page 7, Column 5.) 


\ 


not unfairly 


r tures should be salvaged by increased rates 
t The present debt structure must be rewised 
and losses written off. But, as to the future. 
we do think that rate making should look to 
the retirement of new debt incurred for pur- 
chase of productive facilities during their lives 
and out of returns from their use 
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enable the carriers, 


given the subject of rate making the closest | 
attention have abandoned the theory of mak- | 
|}ing rates on some basis of valuation. 
|said that the principles just discussed are | 


so, we approve them, but the Committee sees 
no reason why a rule for rate making should 
not say in plain English that railroads are 
entitled to make a reasonable profit on costs 
of efficient operation and that they are not 


structures. 


among other factors, to the effect of rates on 


jice; and to the need of revenues sufficient 0) “The expenses so chargeable to passenger | 
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COMPARISONS OF BUSINESS CONDITION 
Week by Week 


As Assembled and Made Public by the Department of Commerce, Feb. 16 : 

















































Railway Rulings 
On Rate Petitions 
Are Made Publie 


Proposed Reports on Various 
Applications as Submitted 
By Examiners Annouced 


By the I. C. C. 


| The Interstate Commerce _Commission 
|on Feb. 16 made public decisions and ex- 
;aminers’ proposed reports in rate cases, 
| which are summarized as follows: 


| Lumber: No. 25279.—C. W. Phillips Lumber 
| Company v. Missouri & North Arkansas Rail- 
| way Company et al. Rate charged on rough 
| oak lumber, in carloads, from Eureka Springs, 
| Ark., to Seligman, Mo., found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Coal: No. 25272.—Cosgrove & Company v. 
| Chicago & North Western Railway Company 
jet al. Carload rates on bituminous coal from 
| Panama, Ill., to Omaha, Nebr., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Oranges: No. 25093.—C. F. Smith Company 
| v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company et al. 
Charges collected on 22 carloads af oranges, 
in bushel baskets, from Lakeland, Fla., to 
Detroit, Mich., not shown to have been ung 
| reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Beans: No. 24919.—Colorado Milling & Ele- 
ee Company v. Southern Pacific Company 
et al. 

1. Rate originally charged on shipments of, 
dried beans, in carloads, from certain points 
{in Idaho to Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif., 
|found inapplicable. Applicable rate found to 
}have been unreasonable. Waiver of outstand- 
ing undercharges authorized. 

2. Present rate found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Petroleum: No. 24602.—Shell Petroleum Core 
poration v. Abilene & Southern Railway Come 
pany et al. Rates applicable on Shell klean- 
zit, Shell spot remover, and Shell lighter 
fluid, in mixed carloads with other petroleum 
products, from Roxana, Ill., to various points 
in the United States, determined. Applicable 
rates found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 


Potatoes: Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
| Upon unopposed petitions, findings of undue 
prejudice and preference, together with find- 
jing 27, in original report, 123 I. C. C. 203, 
| amended so as to permit establishment of (a) 
reduced carload rates on potatoes from north- 
|ern points to the Southwest; (b) reduced care 
load rate on dry litharge from St. Louis, Mo., 































Subsidized Air Services |'Rate Agreements Between Water Carriers 
Are Expanding in France | 


The length of French subsidized air} 
services in operation during 1932 was 
about 23,720 miles. In October the five 
|}companies operating these services had 
252 planes and 140 pilots in service, some* 
|what smaller numbers than duriffg 1931. 
entitled to preserve overcapitalized corporate| During the first eight months of 1932, 

on the subsidized services, there was an 

ee /increase of about 8 per cent in number 

Ill. The railroads should do moen thas ey |of passengers carried, and an increase of 
have not done, to improve thelr condition ‘about 9 per cent in the mail traffic, com- 
should promptly be freed of all unnecessary | pared with the corresponding period of 
1931. There was a decrease of about 33 


restrictions on the doing of it. It has — 
estimated that less than a 20 per cent in- | Hor cent in the volume of express handled. 


crease in traffic would put most of them on 





under honest, economical 
and efficient management, to provide such ; 
service.” | 


It will this be seen that those who have 


It is | 





implicit in both of these suggested rules. If | The United States Shipping Board on | 


Feb. 16 made public approval of agree- | 
ments filed with it in compliance with | 
|section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, 
as follows: 

‘ Agreements Approved 
Pacific Coast to South Africa and India: 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, with 
Silver Line and Pacific Java Bengal Line: 

Covers through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from United States Pacific Coast 
ports of call of Luckenbach Gulf to ports 
in South Africa and India served by Silver 
Java Pacific Line, which is jointly operated 
by Silver Line Limited and Pacific Java Bengal 


generally to promote cooperation betwee 
member lines of the Conference from Unite 


| terranean Sea. Passage fares 


written notice to other lines. 





an earning basis. In view of the narrowness (Department of Commerce.) | Line. Transhipment is to effe -| ASreement No. 128-1), the North Atlantic 
of this margin of loss and of the very great veston, Houston, or New “uaa one > oe, a (Liverpool—Conference 
savings Powe = sar rone onere ae we ‘ - x expense thereof is to be absorbed by the Deneces age 1) and a ace OTTER een 
regard their outlook as far from hopeless. Applications Received | participating carriers. Luckenbach Gulf is to — erence (Genoa — Conference 


The effect of protracted depression is to re+ arrange for delivery to Silver Java Pacific Line 





a 1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 
ITEM | | | 
Feb. 11 Feb. 4 Jan.28 | Feb. 13 Feb.6 | Feb. 14 Feb.7 | Feb.15 | Feb.8 | Feb. 16 Feb. 9 
{ 
COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE | 
| Copper, electrolytic, New York............. dollars, per Ib. . 0.048 0.059 | 0.065 0.098 | 0.094 0.178 | 0.178 0.178 0.178 
Cotton, middling, spot, New York......... . od ar .062 060 | .063 067 | 067 110 | -108 159 | 152 .202 .201 
| Food index (Bradstreet’s)...... mbes 6oans Kenia, ne thik E 1.51 1.49 151 1.80 | 1.82 2.3€ | 2.36 3.07 | 3.06 3.46 3.44 
Iron and steel composite....... wsseeeess.- GOllars, per ton. . 28.27 | 28.35 28.54 29.57 | 29.60 31.69 | 31.69 35.24 | 35.24 36.25 | 36.25 
| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.)...... dollars, per bush. . 43 | 42 | 43 52 | 54 69 +, 1.13 | 1.12 1,18 1.17 
| | | | 
FINANCE | 
| Pabebits, New York Cit illions of doll | | | 
| Debits, New Yor Ily..... seeeeeeeee muons Of dollars. . 2,966 | 2,697 | 2,618 3,144 4,283 5,060 5,602 6,422 | 10,647 | 13,261 
Debits, outside New York City....... Ben big 2,487 3,029 | 2,504 2,950 | 3,558 3,944 4,771 4,572 | Bete 5,428 | 6,640 
| Federal aan a sis } | | 5 | f 5 
Reserve bank cre Bt, COCA... cece Ka “ = . 2,085 | 2,070 | 2,067 1,779 1,810 928 | 949 1,200 | 1,487 1,500 
Bills bought ............4. qeteee art a. A 31 31 | 31 169 | 156 88 | 104} ° 276'| "296 391 411 | 
U.S. Government securities... “ “ ~ ‘| amee| fee azea| mr) Sep] ae) BB] SBT eh) am) 
te e . Sean . : ; 1,763 1 749 10 | | 
Federal reserve reporting member banks— | sees | shes ae ms ” 
Deposits, net eee ‘s a “ . 11,699 11,899 | 11,936 11,090 11,166 13,672 | 13,649 12,978 | 13,010 13,505 | 13,415 
Deposits, TUNE 2.0.50. cersessvcices ‘ : a at 8 5,626 5,648 5,656 5,724 5,746 7,175 | 7,160 6,856 | 6,863 6,879 | 6,891 
Investments, total ....... atest hte oo. ek 8,559 8,579 7,069 | 7,149 7,054 | 7,014 5,513 | —§,503 6,010 | 6,041 
U. S. Government securities..... . a = . 5,248 §,252 5,283 3,853 3,925 3,355 | 3,356 2,744 2.725 3,084 3,103 
Loans, total ........se.eeeees pte oe eck Tose 10,166 10,040 12,716 | 12,830 | 15,605 | 15,668 | 16593 | 16,630 | 16,230) 16,254 | 
On securities 2 og 4,204 4,259 4,173 5,504 5,574 7,319 | 7,303 7,682 | 7,692 7,515 | 7,558 
OE he can Se opsigieson J deeen os 5,824 5,907 5,867 7,212 7,256 8,286 8,365 8,911 | 8.938 8,715 | 8,696 
Interest rates, call loans...............- smnieacees per cent.. 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 4.00 | 4.50 7.00 | 6.75 
Interest rates, time loans.... Mr ipl nbn 50 50 50 3.68 3.75 2.10 | 2.00 5.00 | 5.00 7.75 | 7.50 
Exchange rates, sterling (daily average).......... dollars. . 3.43 3.40 3.39 3.44 3.45 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.86 4.85 | 4.85 
| Failures, commercial .............0.0+++5 ENE number. . 629 660 | 702 692 | 780 534 | 676 566 | 619 476 550 
pnaman Hag er egal Seneuea dee Soreebe.s millions of dollars. . 5,717 5,664 5,620 5,642 5,645 4,605 | 4,599 4,563 | 4,560 4,689 | 4,675 
Bond sales, N. ¥.S.E.....thousands of dollars par value..} 53,600 51,700 55,000 45,325 | 52,354 47,149 | 53,952 43,867 | 57,056 | 47.530 | 49,127 
Bond prices. 40 corporate issues................ dollars. 80.26 80.31 80.30 78.29 79.13 96.28 95.83 93.91 | 93.88 95.51 | 95.69 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E...........+. thousands of shares..| 4,129 4,903 3,990 8,800 5,864 17,431 8,190 15,367 | 20,143 18,538 | 22,565 
| Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times)...;...dollars per share. . 56.20 56.39 58.26 59.54 | 70.64 161.96 154.95 224.89 | 221.72 237.87 | 243.18 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics) ...... 1926=100. . 46.2 | 46.5 48.8 52.4 56.1 120.0 120.3 163.1 | 167.5 186.3 | 184.9 
MRMUSAR UIE: (SOLD! os os ss x om ore Gedtesie's s3 hein =~ 43.6 | 43.9 45.9 49.2 52.6 110.7 110.9 1528) 157.6 1919 | 190.8 
Public utilities (37) ...... eee - E 75.1 75.9 80.7 86.1 | 91.2 177.6 | 177.7 228.9 | 223.4 202.7 | 198.4 
Railroads (33) ..........- eee 28.0 27.8 28.1 31.0 | 35.2 104.4 105.2 142.1 | 144.6 141.2 | 141.8" 
| PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION | | 
| aes 1 (daily average) thousands of ton | | 
ituminous coal (daily ...+.. thous: a ee 975 | 955 1,104 | = 1,208 1,369 1,306 | 2 Y 2 
| Electric power ..... «-+......+-Millions of kilowatt-hours. . Md 1,455 | 1,470 1,579 | 1,589 1,684 | 1.679 i: . | tear a | a 
Petroleum ....... de bhi Cam he's ....thousands of barrels. . aan 2,028 2,009 2,138 | 2,153 2,128 2,117 2,652 | 21614 2,675 2,694 
eS ae Pere ........per cent of capacity. . i es 19 19 27 | 27 51 | 50 "81 | "80 89 | 87 
Construction, contract awards (da. av.)..thous of dollars. . a8 > PR 2,821 4,238 Seats 10,208 Von 9,967 | 13,238 | 
Distribution: | | “ F Be P | aie 
= thousands of bushel: | | 
Mi csveakeses Jae wep atew eteees $e of bushels..} .,.., 44 | 6 89 33 36 | 18 160 | 
ME en 5 du pana + epee sae Sah akon 245 16 1,342 1,793 4} 63 iis | 2 7 a — 
Wheat flour .........sseeeeeeeee thousands of barrels. . esaeatt + | 17 173 119 139 | 131 177 | "120 380 | 265 
Freight-car loadings, total........ soos | 483,192 472,088 | 562,465 | 573,923 | 720,689 719,053 | 893,140 | 886,701 | 957,498 | 955.981 
Ciel MIE ME ch va hetencasaatic veeee | 111,784 | 100,434 | 116,592 | 135,738 | 157,401 148,072 | 1921634 | 202'830 | 225.349 | 233'630 
Forest’ products vee so] seces | eee 14,171 19,747 18,333 34,883 36,427 59,216 | 53.586 | 61.524 59.779 
Grain and products........... oak ees Ul ee 25,254 32,023 | 31,424 41,279 41,453 44,734 43,769 | 47.153 47,837 
TAWPALOOR ct. bu ogarrhe ses aieaas* sal” state 16,027 17,388 | 18,754 | 20,072 | 23,033 | 22,797 | 25,888 | 25:782 | 26879 | 27/521 
Merchandise, less than carloads... : veeee | 161,980 | 160,768 | 186,569 | 187,543 | 212,610 | 215,439 | 239,432 | 241/483 | 248570 | 248/825 
GE case hos oo oc ORAS ET: Saban Bs et ie 7 . 1,381 1,493 2,853 1,971 5,899 5,506 8,905 7,976 9.605 9/337 
‘ Miscellaneous sah aemagiieasevatos SPR aae Sara's well: abacaete 152,306 | 152,580 | 185,927 | 178,842 | 245,584 | 249,359 | 322304 311.275 | 338418 | 329'052 
eceipts— y 
Cattle and Calves... ios cccccescscccnscess thousands. 176 178 195 184 177 209 212 207 198 
Haga shes: BE aay Sua wa Gates clined NL kes 426 491 541 650 586 660 667 695 675 745 736 
Cotton into sight......... ..... thousands of bales. 169 261 275 328 | 323 143 187 123 132 159 207 
Wheat primary markets... ..thousands of bushels..} <.... 2,728 2,942 4,854 5,185 7,698 7,762 4,732 | 5,235 6,029 | 6 496 
Wool, total, Boston.............. thousands of pounds. . 976 454 589 3,218 | 942 1,294 | 667 1659 | 4.896 3,832 4,088 





Are Given Approval by the Shipping Board 


policies, regulate the sale of ocean transporta- 
tion and handiing of passenger traffic and 


States Atlantic and Gulf ports to Europe 
and to Asia and Africa bordering the Medi- 
| 2 and rates of 
commission are not fixed by the Conference 
but before reducing sucn fares or increasing 
commissions member lines ‘are to give 20 days’ 
The modifica- 
tion is for the purpose of recording as one 
of the primary functions of the Conference 
the operation and enforcement in the United 
States of the provisions of the agreements of 
the Atlantic Conference (Brussels—Conference 


Agreement No. 180) other than those relating 


|and_East St. Louis, Ill., to named gulf ports 
}in Texas and Louisiana; (c) reduced carload 
|Tates on canned goods from Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Oklahoma points to Texas points; 
;}and (d) reduced carload rate on sugar from 
Garden City, Kans., to El Paso, Tex.; all with- 
out corresponding reductions of rates on the 
same commodities from or to other points. 


Train control: No. 13413.—In the Matter of 


Automatic Train Control Devices, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad. Upon further hearing on 
petition ofthe Missouri Pacific Railroad 


Company, order of June 13, 1922, as amended, 
requiring installation of automatic train-sto 
or train-control devices, in so far as suc 
order affects petitioner, suspended until fur- 
ther order of the Commission. Former re- 
ports 69 I. C. C. 258, 91 I. C. C. 426. 

Train control: No. 13413.—In the Matter of 
Automatic Train Control Devices, Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Company. Upon fur- 
ther hearing on petition of the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad Company, orders of June 13, 
1922, and Jan. 14, 1924, as amended, requiring 
installation of automatic train-stop or train- 
control devices, in so far as those orders af- 
| fect petitioner, suspended until further orders 
of the Commission. Former reports, 69 I. C. 
C. 258 and 91 I. C. C. 426. 


Coal: Fourth Section Application No. 14226, 
—Coal from Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. 
Authority granted, on conditions, to continue 
rates on bituminous coal from mines in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, and western Kentucky to points 
in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, 
without observing the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 of the act. 

Clover seed: No. 21655.—Traffic Bureau, 
Aberdeen .Chamber of Commerce, et al., Vv. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Rail- 
road Company et al.’ Upon further hearing, 
| determination made as to reparation due com- 
|plainant on shipments of sweet clover seed 
from points in South Dakota to Chicago, IIl., 
and Minneapolis, Minn., umder rates found 
unreasonable in the original report, 168 I. C. 
1C. 611. 


Coal: No. 23860.—Schmidt Lumber Company 
v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Railway Company et al. Rate on bituminous 
coal, in carloads, to Tipton, Mo., maintained 
prior to Aug. 20, 1930, from points in the 
southern Illinois group, and rates on like 
traffic to the same destination in effect prior 
to Aug. 26, 1930, from the Belleville, DuQuoin 
and Centralia groups in Illinois, found un- 
reasonable in the past. Present rates found 
not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

e& 


n 
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Examiners’ Reports 
Petroleum: No. 25101.—Elk Oil Company 


\ 1 r : fixing of passager fares and rates of com-| al. v. Alabama Great Southern Railroad Com- 
veal the underlying trends of an era. While 1 7 icq piers at transhipment ports. to Dd 8 ‘ . 

part of our transport difficulties are, like By Radio Commission Asiantic Coast $4 Orteat: mission which provisions in respect to both | Pany et al. Rates on petroleum and its prod- 
other troubles, no more than reflections of American - Hawaiian Steamship Company’, Westbound and eastbound traffic within the | ucts, in carloads, — ae = Te en 
depression, continued traffic stagnation has The Federal -Radio Commission made + | Vespective spheres of the three conferences are | Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, ani exas 


with Dollar Steamship Lines: Arrangement a 
uncovered organic difficulties covers through shipments from United States administered at the home offices thereof. 


| certain destinations in Alabama and Tennes- 


It by no means follows, however, that this | Public Feb. 16 the following applications | atiantic Coast ports of call of American-Ha- The modification further provides that as | S€€ found’ not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
condition was either caused, or can be cured, | received: | wiian Steamship Company to the Orient, with | Tespects any member line not a party to| lawful. Complaint dismissed. 
by government. In this time of extreme stress , |transhipment at San Francisco or Los An- | 48reement of the Atlantic Conference, the Refrigerators: No. 25266.—Reinhard Brothers 
on everybody, the public has a right to expect Broadcasting Applications: | geles Harbor. Transhipment expense is to be | North Atlantic Passenger Conference or the | Company, Inc., v. Belt Railway Company of 


the railroads to do what they can for them- 
selves before they call on the rest of us and 
we are convinced that there is a great deal 
which the railroads have left undone. 

It has been said by experienced and in- 
formed observers that—because of enforced 
reduction in expense—a 20 per cent or even a 
lesser increase in traffic volume would put 
most of the railroads on an earning basis and 


Carl S. Wheeler, trading as The Lexington | absorbed by the lines. This agreement is to_ 
Air Station, Lexington, Mass., WLEY, volun-| supersede Agreements Nos. 437 and 783, ap- 
tary assignment of license to Albert S.“Moffat. | proved by the Board April 1, 1926, and Aug. 

Los Angeles’ Broadcasting Co., Los Angeles, | 14, 1929, respectively. 

Calif.. KFAC, voluntary assignment of license | Orient to Atlantic Coast: 
to Los Angeles Broadcasting Company, Inc. | Dollar Steamship Lines with American-Ha- 

Los Angeles Broadcasting Co., Los Angeles,| walian Steamship Company: Covers through 
| Calif.. KFVD, voluntary assignment of license | billing agreement covering shipments from 
to Los Angeles Broadcasting Company, Inc. the Orient to United States Atlantic coast 


Mediterranean Passenger Conference determi- 
nation of passage fares and rates of commis- 
| sion and revision thereof, including the grant- 
ing by it of free or reduced rates of passage, 
is to be in accordance with rules to be unani- | 
mously adopted by member lines of the Trans- 
Atlantic Passenger Conference, the agreement | 
| of which specifically provides that no action 
violative of any of the regulatory provisions | 


Chicago et al. Rates on electric refrigerators 
| and parts thereof, in carloads, from Muskegon, 
| Mich., to Minneapolis, Minn., found not un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
| Sheep: No. 25040.—A. F. Wenger v. Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe RaNway Company et al. 
Rates charged on sheep, in single-deck and 
double-deck carloads, from Mosquero, N. Mex., 
to Galatea, Colo., and in double-deck care 


that less than a 50 per cent increase would | Jj. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., KGIX, con-| ports of call of American-Hawaiian Steamship | Of the Shipping Act is to be taken under or| loads from Mosquero to Kansas City, Mo., 
restore them to net earning levels of 1929. {structioun permit for new 100-watt transmit-| Company, with transhipment at San Fran- | pursuant thereto or the rules and regulations | found inapplicable. Applicable rates found 
ae a ry ee | ter; amended to request change of transmitter | Cisco or Los Angeles Harbor. Transhipment | #dopted thereunder. At the present time one| unreasonable. Shipments to Kansas | City 
hese r f r s, s . | 


and studio locally to Palace Theater Bldg. and | 
make changes in equipment. 
+ + 


The following applications for renewal of 


expense on all shipments is to be absorbed by 
the lines. This agreement is to supersede | 
Agreement No. 438, approved by the Board 
April 1, 1926. 

Newfoundland to Puerto Rico: 


as elsewhere, there has been such liquidation | 
of the general extravagance of the 1929 delu- 
sion, that a very moderate movement on the 
upward business spiral would dissipate much 


Conference (Spanish Transatlantic Line) 


conferences. 


member line of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
not a member of any of the three named| 


| Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd., with Union 


found misrouted without resulting damage. 
Reparation awarded. 

Acid: No. 25334.—Standard Wholesale Phos- 
phate and Acid Works, Incorporated, v. Balti- 


is 


of the ne cloud on the solvency of many license have been received: Rh Red Cross Line with Bull Insular | sseameney Company of New Zealand, Ltd.: | pred gh Radney KP 
railroads. a ne: Arrangement covers through shipm 3 odifies an agreement covering through “' ) : md 
The Committee is not proceeding on con- |, KALE, Inc., Portland, Oreg.; 1,300 kes., 500) of fish frome St. Johns Newfoundland a. shipments from United States Atlantic orts | from Curtis Bay (Baltimore). Ma. to Lewt 
f arranted optimis but it does W.. specified hours. | “ “te % | ; . ports town, Pa., found not unreasonable. Come 
jectures of unwarranted optimism, bu ; ;rect ports of call in Puerto Rico, via New} of loading of Dollar Line to. New Zealand | pjaint dismissed 
seem that, if the margin of loss is as scant| KGIR, Inc. Butte, Mont.; 1,360 kcs., 500 W.,| York. The cost of transfer is to be absorbed | and Australia, with transhipment at San |? @Dt dismissed. 
as this, it is narrow enough to invite some | unlimited hours. by the lines in equal proportions. | Francisco. The purpose of this modification | _, Fertilizer: No. 22823—F. S. Royster Guano 
robust action in railroad administration to| State College of Wasihngton, Pullman, | Qrient to Atlantic Coast: is to reduce the on-carrying trans-Pacific COMpany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
improve earning statements—not bv increased | Wash.; KWSC, 1.220 kes., 1 kw., 2 kw., local! Nippon Yusen Kaisha with Panama Mail |line’s minimum proportion of the through | P&?y_et al. ; 
traffic or Government intervention—but by | sunset, shares KTW. Steamship Company: Covers through billing | rates to base or mainports 1. Rates assailed on fertilizer and fertilizer 
economies and improvements in operation Agricultural Broadcasting Co., Chicago, Ill.;/ arrangement covering shipments {from the | Nelson Steamship Company with Transatlantic | ™@terials, in straight or mixed carloads, from 
and perhaps by a reduction in rates to attract | WLS, 870 kes. 30 kw., auxullary purposes | Orient to United States Atlantic coast ports; Steamship Company, Ltd.: , | points in trunk-line and New England terri- 
more business. That has been the universal | (auxiliary transmitter). : |of call of Panama Mail Steamship Company,| Modifies an agreement “covering through | tories to destinations in those territories, 
action in sister industries and that is the view The following application for renewal) with transhipment at Seattle, San Francisco| shipments from Norfolk, Baltimore, and |f0und unreasonable and reasonable bases Poke 
of some of the leading authorities in railroad | o¢ jicense has been resubmitted: | or Los Angeles Harbor. Transhipment expense | Charleston to ports of call in New Zealand ore for ieee Ror ie future te poner 
erg view it is urged that railroads |__ Nichols & Warriner, Inc., Long Beach, Calif.; | is to be absorbed by the lines. The agreement | and Australia, with transhipment at San pana carload minimum welg' 
have been prevented by statutes and tegula- | KFOX, 1,250 kes., 1 kw., unlimited hours. may be canceled by either party giving the | Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. The pur- | ?'9''p: 


other 30 days’ notice. 
West Africa to Pacific Coast: 
Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., 


tions from acting freely or that, Where they 


The followi ications 
have been permitted to act, restrictions legally = ng applications for renewal 


of license have been resubmitted: 


pose of this proposed modification is to reduce | 
the on-carrying line’s minimum proportion of 


Rates assailed on fertilizer materials, in 
| carloads, from points in trunk-line and New 
England territories to destinations in those 


; with Shepard | the through rates. : : . 

imposed upon them as railroads have been {Steamship Company: Arrangement covers : ecient | territories found unreasonable and reasonable 
extended to soem in new neiee. oe we e KFEL, Eugene P. O'Fallon, Jne., Denver, | through shipments from West African ports of | Elder Benen’ Dee te eh Shepard | sates: prspomned tae the AUS 22 cone 
believe that this argument is too mue | om Colo., 920 kc., 500 w., shares KFXF. | call of Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., to Pacific| Steamship Company: with a carload minimum wee of 80, t 
phasized, Init a one ne ae ie o pe KGBZ Dr. George R. Miller, York, Nebr., | coast ports of call of Shepard Steamship Com- Cancels an agreement approved by the pounds, which shall ndy-excess per Cans | 
this comp aoe ne emaaee = meve8: “BS = ke., 500 w., 1 kw., local sunset, shares with | pany, via New York. Board. June 3, 1931 (1565) and Feb. 10, 1932 | the rates found reasonable & ahr zer oe 
railroads shou , ae ne 5 RBs yn ape —_. ect, i .. | Atlantic Coast to New Zealand and Australia: | (1565-1). covering through shipments of ‘cocoa | pean materials in econ w im ac 
the ine heavier restrictions tran their com- N #CP, May Radio Broadcast Corp, Newark,| Arrow Line with Transatla.tic Steamship | peans from West African ports to United | 084 minimum weight o Siok tant ac lioaele 
and no heavier restriction: - | N. J.. 1.250 ke., 250 w.. shares WODA, WAAM.! Company, Ltd.: Agreement covers through States Pacific Coast ports, with transhipment 3. Rates assailed on fertilizer, in car : 
petitors and that the Congress and regulatory WNOX, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 560 ke., 1 kw., ates 3 : 5, 


shipments from United States Atlantic coast 
ports of loading of Arrow Line to ports of call | 
in New Zealand and Australia of Transatlantic 


bodies owe them a positive duty to relieve at New York. 
them promptly o any handicap whatever in 


this regard. 


unlimited. 
WFLA-WSUN, Clearwater and St. Petersburg 
Chambers of Commerce, Clearwater, Fla., 620 





Production of Bituminous 


Steamship Company, Ltd., with transhipment 
+~ +--+ : ke., 250 w., 500 w., local sunset, unlimited. tat San Sranctae or Los Angeles aay. 
(a) Railroads should adopt the competing, ————_— —— | Transhipment expenses are to be assumed by 


methods of which they complain. 


Much of the difficulty which railroads ascribe 
to automotive and potential air and pipe-line 


the carriers. This agreement is to cancel and 
supersede Agreement No. 1573, approved by the 
Board June 17, 1931. 


and allied services for the year 1931 before} 
taxes, rentals and interest were 110.82 per cent 


Production of 
cf the revenues from those services. For the 


; i 3 P y - ¢ Coas y Z Australia: | the week ended Feb. 4, showed a slight 
competition should and could have been re iont aaevin ae . Atlantic Coast to New Zealand and Ww € . re g 
lieved by an alert and aggressive railroad pol- ee ae ice the corresponding figure was Arrow Line with The Oceanic Steamsihp improvement over that in the preceding 


icy. We believe that if the railroads had re- 
garded themselves more accurately as purvey- 
crs of transportation rather than as guardians 
of a monopoly, they would have been more 
alert to take advantage of every development 
in their field and that a more progressive pol- | 
icy might have turned to their own distinct | 
advantage the very things they now regard 
as a burden and a threat. 

Resort to Government as an alternative to 
self-help is to be deplored. The early trans- 
port pioneers did not go to Washington to 


Company and Oceanic and Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company: Covers through biliing ar- | 
rengement covering shipments from United 
States Atlantic Coast ports of loading of Ar- 
row Line to ports of call in New Zealand and 
Australia of participating trans-Pacific car- | 
riers, with transhipment at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles harbor. Transfer charges are to} 
be absorbed by the carriers. 
Agreements Modified 

Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference (120-3): 

The modification revises a provision of the 


The public is familiar with the spectacle of 
“crack” passenger trains shuttling back and 
ferth across the country empty or nearly so, 
and perhaps also with the explanation that 
this “is necessary to retain the competitive 
reputation for service’—in other words, for 
sales promotion or advertising. The committee 
believes that agreements in good faith and 
within the law could relieve this expense. We 
think empty trains should either be filled by 
reduced rates or taken out of service. With 
our whole economic structure at stress, sympa- 


per cent. As indicated by the diagra 
above, however, the figure is more than 


week of 1932. 


tons. 


And Hard ‘Coal Increased 
bituminous coal during 


week. Total output is estimated at 5,850,- 
| 000 net tons, a gain of 120,000 tons, or 2.1} 


million below that for the corresponding 
Anthracite production during the week 


;}ended Feb. 4 is estimated at 927,000 net 
Compared with the output in the 


from Warners, N. J., to points in central and 
southern territories, and on fertilizer and fer- 
tilizer materials, in straight or mixed carloads, 
from Carteret, N. J., to points in Virginia in 
}southern territory, found unreasonable and 
reasonable bases prescribed for rates for the 
iuture. 

4. Rates assailed on fertilizer and fertilizer 
materials, in carloads, from Lowell, Mass., to 
destinations in Maine, found zainduly prejudi- 
| cial to the extent that they bear a less favor- 
able relation to the rates on like traffic from 
|and to points in Maine than would result if 
the bases herein found reasonable were ap- 
plied to all of such traffic. 


m 
a 





Passenger Traffic Gains 
On Royal Dutch Air Lines 


871— 
Despite the very unfavoravle economic 


; s and steamboats protected 7 Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference (Con- edi , i i conditions, the Koninklijke Luchtvaart 
See a ane devamed the ale service thy with such extravagance is difficult ference Agreement No. 120, approved by the preceding week, this shows an renee of | s' ij (Royal Dut : tr Li ) i 
aoe became controlling figures in the new + Board Feb. 12, 1929) in respect to arbitration | 115,000 \tons, or 14.1 per cent. Production | Maatschippij oyal Dutch A‘r Lines) re 
field. We think it is quite clear that the | (#) Metropolitan terminals should be consoli- | Of disputes between carriers party thereto.|during the week in 1932 corresponding | ports satisfactory results for 1932. It is 
railroads have been distinctly remiss in not, #ated and unnecessary facilities scrapped. | AS formerly in effect this article provided for | with that of Feb. 4 amounted to 1,063,000 


Terminal expenses constitute an astonish- 
ing proportion of railway costs. Great econ- 
omies and much improved seryicc are possible 
through the use of trucks in terminal areas 
and further large savings by unification of 
| railway and other terminal facilities. Rail- 
roads have insisted on separate terminals in 
metropolitan areas for purely competitive ad- 
vantage. The resulting multiplicity has im- 
posed high costs, poor service and great waste. 
This burden upon shippers is indefensible. 
Reform is as necessary to modern metropoli- 
tan convenience as to railroad 


settlement of disputes, complaints or claims 
between member lines in accordance with ar- 
bitration rules to be unanimously agreed upon 
and provided for the posting of a promissory 
note in an amount to be determined by the 


Farm Mortgage Relief 
lines as a guarantee of the faithful perform- | 


| : : : 
ance of the provisions of the agreement. By § Vo ed In Wis > s 
the modification it is provided to revise Ar- Is t cons} 


ticle G by eliminating the requirement for 
posting of promissory note and to provide for 
settlement of disputes, complaints or claims 
in accordance with the provisions of. the Arbi- 


getting the most out of the new methods. 

It seems to us that the truck, in local and 
terminal service, motor drawn equipment on | 
rails and highways in many cases, and the 
airplane, where rapid transit is required, af- 
ford a way to a Deneficent transport revolu- 
|ticn, that the railroads themselves owed a 
duty to the public to have led, and that the 
quicker they do so now, the better it will be 
for all concerned. After they have taken this 
logical step, we wonder whether they will be 
| so eager to restrict these other forms of trans- 


tons.—(Department of Commerce.) 


The Legislature has passed and sent 


¢ ; re economy. It , ad a . s \ a3 ae _ r 7 
partagion 90 they axe Bow. | 1s Impossible to deal effectively with the man- | Gatrrc, serecment—Trans- Atlante ge jlief of owrers of farms and homesteads, 
}ifold problem of a modern city without - DFEFENCe AGIOS a . 


a 
unified plan of development for all forms of 
transportation. This problem differs in dif- 
ferent cities, and there are legal and other 
difficulties involved, but much could be ac- 


(b) Railroads should cooperate to reduce com- | 
petitive expense. 
(1) Unnecessary services should be aban- 
déned. 


when only carriers party to that agreement are 
concerned. Disputes, complaints or claims in- 
volving member lines not party to said arbi-| 


beyond March 1, 1938. 
tration agreement are to be adjusted in ac- 





stated to be to coordinate action, harmonize 


‘ 4 





Madison, Wis., Feb. 16. | 


{providing that courts may extend the re- 
demption period to three years, but not | of 450 passengers, 11,000 pounds of freight 


In any foreclosure action instituted be- 


true that the number of extra flights and 
passengers carried declined somewhat 2s 
| compared with 1931, and that merchandise 
| traffic, as a result of quotas and other 
| hampering measures, decreased 30 per 
n jcent; but regular passenger and mail traffic 
increased. 

Results were alse satisfactory for the 
to| Amsterdam-Batavia line. The European 


|Governor Schmedeman a bill for the re-| lines carried 20,609 passengers, besides 912 


| tons of merchandise and 143 tons of mail. 
|The Amsterdam-Puatavia traffic consisted 


|and 58,300 pounds of mail. 

In total, the K. L, M. planes flew 1,919,- 
aes miles (961,305 in Europe and 958,200 
miles on the India line), .or more than 77 


the courts to direct that no sale be made|times the circumference of the world.— 
| until the expiration of a reasonable period. | (Department of Commercs). 
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=— Miscellaneous receipts ......... 
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Maintenance of Contract Liability 
\ [sRecommended at Senate Inquiry 


President of Prudential Insurance Co. Says’ 


Sanctity of Such 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


banking houses in floating foreign securi- 
ties in this country. 

Through the creation of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, Mr. Hylan as- 
serted, the banks “were enabled to unload 
on the Government many undersirable | 
loans and get rid ot a big burden of frozen | 
assets or unprofitable issues. They rode 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation | 
for billions.” 

“Not satisfied with control of the mone- | 
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\Wider Bank Power 
| Urged in Michigan 


Additional Authority Proposed 
For State Commissioner in 
Operating Institutions 


Obligations Must 


Lansing, Mich., Feb. 16. 
‘A bill to give the State Banking Com- 





|tive Earl C. McNitt. 


States and municipalities taxing part in| The measure was explained as being one 
the public works pews Sane and could pay |of a number of moves by State officials to 
the labor of millions of people now out) 


of work who would gladly. accept the solve the problem presented by the eight- | 


Treasury notes in exchange for their labor | day banking holiday ordered Feb. 14 by 
and services, Trust to the unemployed | Governor Comstock. 


in this country to take this money from | Under the provisions of the bill the Com- 
missioner, with the consent of the Gov- 


Uncle Sam and convert it inte food and 


clothing for their children and dependents.| ornor could take over any State banking 


“In conclusion, may we not hope that) jy ctituti close it or operate it for not 
the incoming Congress will see that the| ee : 


missioner enlarged powers was introduced | 
in the Legislature today by Representa- | 


tary metal, gold, the big bankers have|control of currency and credit shall be! 


set out to secure control of the produc- |taker away from the banks and bankers 
tion and distribution of the necessities of |in the United States and that such con- 
life.” he added. | trol.be restored to the Government; that 

“Any further taxation on earned in- ample currency and credit may be made 
comes as a means of balancing the budget| abundantly available for the American 


will retard the restoration of prosperity| people, enabling them to build up indus- | 


instead of hastening it. We will never|try, employ labor. stabilize the prices of 
be able to balance the budget until com-)| property and commodities, and relieve the 
modities, raw materials and other values; present depression and distress; and that 
are restored in proper ratio to the dollar.| tariffs may be so adjusted that trade 
! |barriers may be removed, and markets 
Suggests Expansion of |found for our surplus, restoring profitable 


Currency and Credit roi, tions and thet. ou 
The remedy is to expand and con rol | jeadership among the 

the expansion of curency and credit and and civilization.” 

to counteract the unjust, the unsound, the | 

ruinous contraction of currency and; Fear of Future Called 

credit which has taken place, thereby re-| Business Drawback 

storing the people’s confidence not alone 

in the monetary system but in our Govern-' 

ment as well. 


country resume 
nations in progress 


“The fundamental difficulty ‘preventing 
the resumption of ordinary activities is a 
“The Federal Reserve Banks could have general lack of confidence,” Mr. Duffield 
given the country relief by the vigorous/told the Committec. “People are fearful 
expansion of credit and currency since! of the future. I‘ is impossible with that 
the man-made catastrophe of November, | condition for business to advance, industry 
1929, took place. Instead they contracted 
credit and currency. It is indefensible} ayy¢ 
and, if persisted in, may lead to remedies | 
much more drastic than the public in-| 
terest requires. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury could | res to help, he advised: 
remedy this deplorable condition, if he) “The balancing. of the Federal budget 
would, by issuing legal tender Treasury | ;. of prisgary impertance. It is a factor 
notes, not redeemable but interchange-|i, the uncertainiy which corfronts the 
able with gold, and using such notes 0 | country.” He urged a balanced budget as 
redeem or purchase United States See | in example to the States and municipal 
and pay other governmental es governments, to corporations and individ- 
This would afford a saving of interest on | vals ° 
bonds a — — “y s a While recomending action to maintain 
medium ane ee | expenditures within income, Mr. Duffield 
cornered but which can -be definitely and said: “I don’t believe the ready folution 
per ne = eae "ae the {80 frequently offered of curtailmen of sal- 
country |aries will furnish any, solution to the 

“These Treasury notes could be put in | Probleéfn =e ae We can cut off 
circulation by redeeming the bonds afore- | ee yt . so lr gp St 
mentioned and by paying the current ex-| of ae 1 gnc cal t th bl 
penses of the Government in lieu of levy- |‘ oe Be cae mee e problem 
ing additional taxes upon the people or|’S — solution at all. 
further penalizing honest business inter-| e advised as a further measure to 


the fruits of its endeavor. 

“The problem that presents itself is the 
restoration of confidence and the dissi- 
pation of fear,” he continued. As meas- 


ests. \ 


| trade with our own people and other na- | 
its | 


o become active and agriculture to se- | tention does not mean to give no consid- | 


|of depositors and stockholders would be 
| suspended. 
| Another bill which would give the Com- 
jmissioner authority to restrict with- 
| drawals from banks is pending before the 
| House Committee on Private Corporations. 
The suggestion of a “czar of banking” 
{was made ty Governor Comstock as “the 


way to reconstruction out of the State’s | 


present financial chaos.” 


Two bills legalizing the banking holiday | 
order of the Governor were advanced to| 


third reading in the House. 


of investment,” he continued. “Now we 


/hear a discussion of the readjustment and |TePly to Representative Vinson (Dem.), Of| Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve note 


| scaling down of debts. If this means the 
scaling down of all debts, it means the 

| scaling down of our debts to those having 

}funds with us. 

| “I don’t think it is suggested that that 

| be done. 


debts of one class without scaling down 


‘those of others without making it im-| 


‘possible for the trustee to discharge his 
i trust and fulfill his obligation.” : 
| Mr. Duffield pointed out that his con- 


eration to the debtor and does not mean 
avoidance of a position to compromise 
|debts. “But, it does mean,” 
“that our position as creditors should be 
| recognized as such.” 
|he spoke as a trustee not only represent- 


jing his own company but the insurance | 


| field in general. 
| “The difficulty with the situation is the 


| suggestion that by legislative action a uni- | 


| form rule should be applied,” he said. 


“None in my position can be oblivious to} 
|the distress and disaster caused to those | 


| who Have had to acquire loans. 
“My strong feeling 
cases that should be dealt with individ- 
| ually. Therefore, I suggest that the real 
| problem in the case of the needy debtor 


| is to provide him adequate time to develop | 


| his farm or pay his debts on his home. 
“I don’t believe he should be relieved of 
|his obligation either in time or interest.” 
“You believe a moratorium of one or 


more than one year, during which claims! 


he added, | 


He pointed out that | 


is that there are! 


“The United States, through the me- 
dium of Congress, should appoint a Com- 


help in the existing emergency that fear|two years would not be just?” questioned 
be alleviated that there will be a radical| Senator King. 
change in our monetary system. 


mittee to make a survey and study of the | cannot expect development when there is 
monetary question to determine if there|UNcertainty regarding that,” he said. 
is enough gold available in the world.|“There must be some confidence in the 
Such a Committee could invite representa- | circulating medium. 
tives of gold standard and gold exchange, ‘There is a fear in the minds,of many 
standard countries to participate. |that some radical change will be made in 
| the monetary system, that there will be a 
Proposes Methods |change in the value of the‘dollar that 
To R P it | will interfere with normal activity.” 

o hestore Frosperity Senator La Follette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 
“If it is found that there is enough gold sin, pointed out that this fear and re- 
available and it is deemed wise to con-|sultant discussion has. grown as the de- 
tinue to operate under the gold standard, | 
there are four outstanding suggestions 
which will help to restore our prosperity 
and to maintain stable property values 
and commodity prices. 

“First: actual possession, control and A 
regulation by the Government directly of Continued System 

sufficient quantity of monetary metal) 7 

establish and maintain such a volume | Of Sound Money Urged 
of currency and reserve for credit money as| ‘If Congress could jassure the country 
is decided upon and to redeem all kinds that pledges for sound money would be 
of paper or token money issued. carried out, that the monetary system 

“Second: a larger volume or quantity | would not be radically changed,” Mr. Duf- 
of standard, primary or basic money as | field replied, “then business would be con- 
well as credit money to maintain a proper|ducted, fear which now exists would be 
ratio between currency, property and com-|relieved, hoarding of money would tend 
modities, and to meet the needs of an/to be eliminated, drafts by foreign coun- 
ever-increasing population and the tre-|tries would be less and the extension of 
mendous expansion of world and domestic) credit would alleviate the situation of 
commerce to maintain in so far as pos-/ tight money.” 


sible a stable level of prices. | Mr. Duffield said that he did not be- 
“Third: a wider and more active cir- 


| lieve Congress alone could correct the situ- 
culation of such currency among the/ation, but that it should endeavor to 
masses—those who do not borrow from) help the situation and aid in allaying fear 
banks, those who must have some real/and restoring credit. 
money in their possession—thereby creat-| Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
ing a greater purchasing power among the) inquired if the witness had told the policy 
masses. holders of his insurance company would 
“Fourth: a stronger, more stable credit|get back in the instance of inflation 
basis of reserve, and the control by Con-|‘“cheap dollars for.good dollars they had 
gress (not by bankers) of the expansion| paid in.” Mr. Duffield responded that 
and contraction of currency and credit. 


such has been the case in previous de- 
pressions. He added that he did not see 
|how Congres could prevent such spreading 
of opinion. 


“We | 


pression has been augmented and that} 


| Declares Moratorium 
|W ould Not Be Just 
| “No, Sir, it would not be just,” was the 
| reply. 
Mr. Duffield explaned that his company 
in 1931 had reached the conclusion be- 
; cause of the financial condition of many 


having mortgaged land that a general’ 


policy should be adopted and that this was 
not done for philanthropic motives. 
intermediary was removed in many in- 
| stances and the company established its 
| own offices to deal directly with the deb- 
| tors. 

| “In every case where the individual was 
| the owner of his farm and had shown an 
| ability- in the operation of his farm,” he 
|} Said, “we refinanced him by paying his 
|taxes and interest and starting him off 
|from scratch. We have had substantially 
| little difficulty though we are in the 
fourth year of the repression. 

| “We have over $1,000,000,000 in mort- 
|gages and 89 per cent of there mortgages 
;are paid up in interest to within the 
| last six months. Only 11 per cent of these 
jare in distress at all.” 

| He stated that the company’s average 
}loan was $6,000. 

| Sentaor King inquired if a general mora- 
| torium on obligations would impair the 
}ability of trustees to meet their obliga- 
| tions 

| “It would interfere with the 
| structure,” Mr. Cuffield said. 
would be more disturbing. 


whole 
“Nothing 
Not that a 


| two-year moratorium would make it im-| 


| possible to meet cbligations.’” He added 
| that there would be “honest debtors who 
| would pay their debts.” He said the cost 


;of insurance would be “radically in- 


The! 


“If it be found that there is not suffi- | 
cient available gold another metal should 


lhe had not so far, tha 


he has felt the | ceased,” if intercst rates and principal 
“whole discussion creates a_ situation |! debts were reduced. 
which is disastrous and injurious.” :. 4 


be given the same recognitioe (through 
an act of Congress) so that a proper equi- | 
librium can be maintained between money, 
property, commodities and the expansion | 
of? commerce, ani also to provide for a | 
proper redemption base and credit re-| 
serve. 

“If this is not done, then the only rem- | 
edy would seem to be a reduction of the 
metallic content of the gold collar. This| 
would presuppose that the Government 
should obtain the ownership end control 
of all monetary gold in the country as 
otherwise the great banks which own the 
gold would profit to the extent of bil-| 
lions of dollars by such operation. 


Upon Senator Reed inquiring if there 
was not a total of about $103,000,000,000 | 
of life insurance in force, he affirmed the} 
estimate. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Mississippi, | 
asked as to the result were the special ses- | 
sion of Congress to give assurance of a 
balanced budget and sound fiscal policy. 

“Nothing could be done which would} 
have a greater effect,” came the reply. | 
“There is a factor in the fear of attempts 
to do by legislation that which will be 
done by economic laws, that is, there will 
be irfterference with economic laws.” 

Questioned by Senator La Follette as to| 
his position in regard to the Reconstruc- | 
tion Finance Corporation, Mr. Duffield | 
said he had favored it for the purpose | 
for which it was created and/likened it 
to oxygen for a patient ill with pneu- 
monia, not necessarily a curative. 

Senator Couzenr (Rep.), of Michigan, 
inquired as to how far the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should go in the ex- 
tension of credit, but the witness said he 
| would hesitate to venture an estimate. 


Public Construction 


To Increase Employment 


“To put money into circulation great 
public works,*Federal, State and munici- | 
pal; should be instituted putting to work 
millions of people. Instead of issuing in- 
terest bearing onds, the Government 
could issue a sufficient amoun* of Treas- 
ury notes to enable it to extend credit to 


Protection of Contract 


U. S. T R £ A SU RY ris. ap medi: ‘61 
STATEMENT 


tion the binding effect of contracts may | 

be destroyed,” Mr. Duffield told the Com- 

Feb. 14. Made Public Feb. 16, 1933 “"""|inittee. “The whole economic structure 
|rests primarily on the fact that there will 
be no impairment of. contract once made. | 

“Leniency, consideration and self-inter- 
}est may require modification, but to de- 
stroy, modify, change or weaken the bar- 
jgaining power of contract once entered | 
into would destroy the whole economic | 
structure. | 

“The life insurance business acts as a 
trustee for more than half of the people | 
of the United States and funds entrusted | 
to them are in the highest degree in 
trust.” 

Discussing the safeguarding of trusts, | 
Mr. Duffield said that whether an indi-| 
vidual or corporation handles trust funds | 
there is a statutory restriction on the in- | 
vestment of their funds, restrictions im- 
posed to prevent speculation with trust | 
funds and to make them safe and secure. | 


| 
Receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
nue 
Customs receipts 


$184,202.03 
1,232,339.01 
319,090.58 
786,150.64 


$2,521, 782.26 
342,009,403.57 


$344,531,185.83 


internah reve- 


Total ordinary receipts....... 
Balance previous day 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 
All other 


® 

$4,075,037.85 
181,821.38 
15,317.99 
165,775.57 
26,943.87 
855,790.92 
$5,320,687 .58 
130,827.00 


911,111.22 
339,990,782.47 


Public debt expenditures...... 

Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration 

Balance today ... 





Leseueeeesesesecse sees + $34640,185.83 | “We have been limited to certain forms | turbed,” that a “non-selective” tax be ap- | 


Ratio of Delinquency 


Of Types ofLoans Noted 


Mr. Duffield described loans held by the 
Prudential Insurance Co., totalling, he 


said, $163,965. Of this total 37,568 are on/| 


farms and 126,397 are city loans adding 
that the farm loans represent a total of 
$201,419,000 and tne city loans $908,666,000, 
making in all $1,110,085,000. Of the farm 
loans only 11 per cent are delinquent and 
of the city loans only 1.6 per cent, or an 
average of 3.8 per cent. 

He pointed out that 18.2 per cent of 
the loans are on farms and 81.8 per cent 
on city property. Of the farm loans 6.5 
per cent have been foreclosed and 3.8 per 


cent of the city loans, he advised the com-' 


mittee and stated that 89.5 per cent of the 
farm loans are satisfactory and 94.6 per 
cent of the city loans, or an average of 
92.5 per cent. 

With 92 per cent of the loans in a sat- 
isfactory condition, an arbitrary rule of 
dealing with them will result in serious 
consequences, Mr. Duffield testified. 


the depression terminates, if debts have 
been scaled down, the speculator will start 
from scratch and the trustee whose in- 


vestments were to be safeguarded will be | 


left “with securities on a basis from which 
he will not recover.” 

“The scaling of debts has not been 
shown to afford benefit to large enough a 
percentage of the entire group of classes 
to indicate any real need therefor,” Mr. 
Duffield said. 


Proposes Three-point 
Plan for Recovery 


Mr. Dickinson proposed a three-poin 
plan looking toward recovery as follows: 
“(a) In an incipient inflation, to divert 
a part of the unearned increment of cap- 
ital to increasing business; (b) In a de- 
pression, to increase business and employ- 
ment by increasing the number of people 
working, by a process which will cost 
nothing and yield a profit to all con- 
cerned; (c) In normal periods of pros- 


perity, not to interfere with distribution.” | 


He recommended that “the normal dis- 
tribution of income should not be dis- 


‘ 
) 


He | 
emphasized to the Committee that when | 


Divergent Views 
Voiced on Plans 
For Free Ports 


‘Department of Commerce in| 
Favor of Bill as Aiding | 
Trade But the Treasury | 
Objects to Expense 





(Continued from Page 1.] 
| ports, but he thought the free port prin- 
| ciple should be adopted. 


| Mr. Dow said the free port plan would 
authorize only operations which already | 
;are possible under the bonding and tariff | 
| drawback provisions of law, which per- 
|mit manufacture of foreign goods for re-| 
export under bond or with a drawback of | 
the duties paid. | 

There would be more opportunity for 
| Smuggling under the free port system, he 
said, and this would necessitate an ex-| 
|; pensive organzation of guards, the cost | 
to fallon the Treasury unless other provi- 
sions are made. 

“It is going to cost somebody plenty of 
money,” he declared, adding that the! 
amount would depend on the number of} 
free ports established, their size, and other | 
factors. Guards would have to be on duty 
24 hours a day, seven days a week, in| 
jeight hours shifts, and such guards us- 


| ually receive $1,860 a year, he testified in| 
| 





Ashland, Ky. Mr. Dow said the only pro-| 
| vision in the bill which gives any sub-| 
| stantial right not now given by law is that | 
; Which permits exhibits of foreign mer- 
|chandise in the free ports. Foreign mer-| 


| Warehouses in New York or elsewhere! 
and broken up into smaller lots and other- 
| Wise manipulated prior to reexport, he ex- 
| plained. y | 
If there were any advantages to those 
using the free ports, these would con- 
| Stitute discrimination against manufac- 
{turers not using the free port—for in- 
stance, those now using the drawback SyS- | 
tem, who would have either to move their | 
plants to free port or to be at a dis- 
advantage in competition with those at 
the port. 

Mr. Dow said he understands the De-| 
partment of Commerce is in favor of the 
free port system. 


Changing Conditions 


Mr. Page said he advocated free ports | 
|Some years ago, but he is “not so enthu- 
siastic for them now as he was then.” | 
At that time, he said, American trade was 
collosal and ports were congested, but that 
is not the case now, and other conditions 
|have changed also. 

The arguments both for and against 
|free ports are of little weight, Mr. Page| 
| declared, adding that he saw no great ad- 
| vantages in free ports nor any particular | 
reason why private capital should not be 
permitted to establish such ports if it 
sees fit. The expenses of free ports are! 
not great and the smuggling problem is 
not serious, he said. He declared his be- 
lief that free ports, “would not be much” 
to the United States, although some busi- 
ness might be developed in them. 

Asked specifically whether or not he 
favored the legislation, he replied that he 
; favored it as a means of permitting de- 
{velopment of free ports if and when the 
port cities need them. Business atttracted 
to free ports would be largely new busi- 
ness and so would not compete to any 
great extent with that of the manufac- 
turers at interior points, Mr. Page said. 


Development of Trade 


Mr. Chalmers said the Department of 
Commerce favors establishment of foreign 
trade zones, or free ports. Such zones 





might be of material aid in developing | 


trade and the merchant marine, he said. 

The bonding and drawback systems are 
encumbered with costs and formalities 
which the free zones would eliminate, he 
declared. The desirable effects can be 
attained without weakening the customs 
laws, he said. 

He advocated the Celler bill (H. R. 
9206) rather than the Welch bill (H. R. 
4726) on the ground that the former is 
more specific. 

Foreign trade zones would create larger 
transhipment business in the United} 
States, thus aiding the merchant marine, 
he added. They would give the ships bet- | 
|ter balanced cargoes outbound and in- 
bound, and would not materially affect 
customs revenue. 
Mr. Chalmers said conditions are not 
now conducive to a rush for establishment 
of free zones, but he believed the legis-| 
lation should be enacted now to permit! 
the establishment of them when condi- 
tions warrant. 


Grant of Authority 


Representative McCormack (Dem.), of| 
Dorchester, Mass., commented that the 
Celler bill gives. authority to the Secretary 
|of Commerce to specify what ports may 
|have free zones. He criticized such a} 
grant of authority, declaring the Boston 
port has been discriminated against in 
railway rate regulation by Government 
agencies. He said he thought any port 
should have the right to establish a free) 
zone if it wished, with regulation by the 
Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Chalmers 
said he could see no reason why the bill 
should not be so amended, if there were 
|fear of discrimination. 

Mr. Madigan said the Shipping Board 
has suggested that, in view of differences 
of opinion on the value of free ports to 
American shipping, such ports: might be 
established on a limited scale under direct 
authority of the Federal Government to 
| determine their value. He said he believed | 
it very improbable that private capital 
now would develop free zones, in view of 
busines conditions. 


: coon | 
m . ae 
| 


plied such as “an ungraduated and uni- 
versal tax on net incomes.” He proposed 
also that “the National Government adopt 
a special tax to be assessed against a rise 
in values of capital, stocks and real estate 
representing the more important sources; 
of receipts. 

“To bring about a rise in price on which 
the tax could be collected and which is 
essential to recovery, the Government 
borrow on short-time loans whatever is 


needed to start a recovery, possibly $2,-/ 


000,000,000 or $3,000,000,000. This special 
indebtedness should be fully amortized 
during not more than five years through 
| levies which should not amount to more 
than 1 or 2 per cent on the rise in selling 
price of investments. 


“Funds used for recovery must not go| 


into capital. If this occurs, recovery will 


be halted and conditions made worse. For | 


this reason public works which are ‘self- 
liquidating’ should not be included, as 
they automatically increase the burden 
of capital debt. It should be noted that 
the proposed short-term loan differs in 
| this respect from long-term bonds. The 
means for preventing capital inflation 
through a tax on the unearned increment 
jis an effective means for preventing over- 
investment in capital.” 


STATE BANKING 


Financial Condition of 


FED ER As of Feb. 15, Made Public 


RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 


Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with Unit 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal] Reserve Board. 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves ... 
Reserves other than gold . ee rereeeees 
Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations........ 
Other bills discounted 


Pee PeeU ETT CRIES See ee 


Pee eee mre reer et eeeeasessebeseses 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market .......... 
United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes ° 
Certificates and Dills .....-seeseeseoes 


eee ereeseesesenes 


Total United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 


Feb. 16 


2-15-33 
2,447,357 
44,596 
2,491,953 


363,030 
345,175 


3,200,158 
187,225 


3,387,383 
73,607 


81,485 
204,888 


286,373 
30,784 


421.099 
438,044 
950.165 


1,809,308 
4,797 


2,131,262 


2-8-33 
2,469,982 
35,744 


2,505,726 
397,699 
343,699 


3,247,124 
195,227 


3,442,351 
79,729 


62,914 
189,726 


252,640 
31,338 


420,894 
399.171 
963,847 


1,785,912 
3,435 


2,071,325 


AL RESERVE BANKS 


2-17-32 
2,053,930 
56,494 


2,110,424 
270,787 


562,375 | 


2,943,586 
201,958 


3,145,544 
77,067 


473,165 | 
372,616 | 


845,781 
146.382 


319,978 | 


75,504 
345,860 


741,342 
29,995 


1,763,500 | 


Due from foreign banks 
Federal reserve notes of other bi 
Uncollected items 

Bank premises . 

All other resources 


Total resources 


LIAB ITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank 
Other deposits . 


Se eeeerereereeseres 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus ° 
All other liabilities ...... eevee 


Tota) liabilities 
liabilities combined 


Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


respondents 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of the weekly reporting member 


banks in central reserve cities on Feb. 15, 


But, you can’t scale down the chandise now can bé ‘taken to bonded| figures being in millions of dollars: 


NEW YORE 


Loans and investments—total ....+--ccescccsccccccccscee: 


| Loans—total evecee ae cee eee cceceeseeeeseceeseseseseesee 


On securities .. 
All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve 

Cash in vault ......... é 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 


| Due from banks 


Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. bank 

Loans on securities to brokers and cealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks ... 
For account of others 


On Gemand .occecccsccsseececccvecees occ ececececccccsccccces 


On time . 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans—total 
On securities ....eseee- 


All other 
Investments—total 


United States Government securities 


steerer eeeseesseresens Seer eeseceeeseees 


seen ceeeee Se eee eee es eres eeneserers 


ee eee e ease e eases eee eeseeeees 


seer eee eeseereeseseeeeeers 


3,510 
11,542 
390,639 
53,962 
53,481 


6,105,386 


3,539 
10,964 
302,438 
53,962 
50,977 


8,595 
13,810 
421,531 
57,826 | 
39,917 


6,015,285 5,527,784 | 


2,891,145 


2,236,095 
51,542 
59,422 
28,704 

2,375,763 

388,938 
150,916 
278,599 

20,025 


6,105,386 
64.3% 
35,684 


2,773,192 2,656,941 
1,904,246 
27,214 
38,848 
42,813 


2,013,121 
412,877 
157,915 
259.421 

27,509 

5,527,784 

67.4% 


315,348 


2,419,399 
12,128 
44,930 
23,213 


2,499,670 
292,664 
151,034 
278,599 

20,126 

6,015,285 

65.3% 


39,682 


1933, on Feb. 8, 1933, and Feb. 17, 1932, the 


2-15-33 
7.078 


3,472 


2-8-33 
1,073 


2-17-32 
6,603 
3,405 «4,289 
1,606 
1,799 
3,668 


2,572 
1,096 
924 
38 





| $51,000,000 for the week. 


Reserve Credit: 
Outstanding for 
Week Increases 


Holdings of Discounted Bills’ 
At All Reserve Banks in 
Period Show Advance of 
33 Million Dollars 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
| the week ended Feb. 15, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Feb. 16, was $2,099,000,000, an increase 
| of $30,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $304,000,000 compared with 
the corresponding week in 1932. 


On Feb. 15 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,136,000,000, an increase of 


This increase 





| corresponds with increases of $149,000, 


in money in circulation and $17,000,000 ii 
unexpended capital funds, nonmember 
deposits, etc., and decreases of $24,000,000 
in monetary gold stock and $45,000,000 in 
Treasury currency, adjusted, offset in part” 
by a decrease of $183,000,000 in member 
bank reserve balances, 

Holdings of discounted bills increased 


: $16,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Cleveland, $6,000,000 at San Fran- 


| cisco, $4,000,000 at New York and $33,- 


000,000 at all Federal reserve banks. The 
System’s holdings of bills bought in open 
market and of United States bonds show 
no change for the week, while holdings of 
United States Treasury notes increased 
$39,000,000 and those of Treasury certifi- 
cates and bills decreased $14,000,000. 

(The Board's statement ‘of the resources 
and liabilities of the 12 Federal reserve 


banks will be found in an adjoining col- 
umn.) 


—— |Resources and Deposits 


Rise in National Banks 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


. 


| $18,518,107,000, wiaich was an increase of. 


$836,190,000 since September, but a de- 
crease Of $726,240,000 in the year. The 


| total deposits on the date of the recent. 
call included balances due to correspond- 
|ent banks and bankers and certified and 


cashiers’ checks cutstanding of $2,612,- 
300,000, United States deposits of $252,- 


| 529,000, other demand deposits of $8,276,- 


715,000 and time deposits of $7,376,563,000. 
In the latter are included deposits evi- 
denced by savings pass books of $5,126,- 


| 931,000, represented by 14,096,870 accounts, 


| time certificates of deposit cf $1,024,642,- 


000 and postal savings of $542,948,000. 
Bills payable of $269,655,000 and redis- 


;counts of $78,941,000, a total of $348,596,- 


Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve 
Cash in vault 


198 
303 


18 


;}mated at a 


Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 


| Government deposits .. 


Due from banks 
| Due to banks .....e.eeeee coeetens senses 


, Borrowings from Federal “.eserve bank 


| 


| {Continued from Page 5.] 


| agency and if railroad consolidation were 
| worked out along regional lines. 

These improvements would entail wholesale 
scrapping of some facilities. We can not fol- 
low the argument against the writing-off of 
obsolete, nonearning and unnecessary prop- 
erties. We think that there are thousands of 
| miles of trackage and many other facilities, 
both in terminals and elsewhere, which serve 


|mo necessary purpose and which do not now | 


!earn and never can. They are handicaps on 
efficient operation and burdens on the public. 
Their elimination would reduce capital assets, 
but it would result in lower rates, better 
earnings and improved service. 


+++ 


(3) Cireuitous haulage should be eliminated. 

Circulty in haulage to keep traffic on the 
rails of a single system entails great waste for 
which the Committee can find no sufficient 
}excuse. As in all attempts to apply general 
principles to the infinite variety of circum- 
stance in a great nation, a flat rule requiring 
freight to be routed by the most direct route, 
letting the revenue fall where it may, would 
result in some hardship, but the present prac- 
tice leads to grotesque results. It is not easy 
to reduce the effect to figures, but the un- 
necessary haulage of freight has been esti- 
large percentage of total ton- 
mileage. Until the railroads are willing, by 
cooperation, to eliminate this kind of waste, 
it is difficult to share their apprehension of 
competing methods. 


+++ 


(c) Financial management 
proved. 


We have discussed our view of the contribu- 


should be im- 


‘Cooperation Among Railways Is Advised 
For Elimination of Wasteful Competition 


923 
317 

9 
275 
287 


| the Interstate Commerce Commission author- 
|} ize, and the railroads set up, one or more cen- | 
‘tral research and engineering organizations to 
}which all railroads in certain groups shall 
| contribute—their products to be available to 
all contributors. 
+~++ 
| (e) In view of what could be done by better 
management, the general outlook seems far 
| from hopeless. 


| Generally speaking, it must be recalled that, 
jin railroads—almost alone among sister indus- 
| tries—rates remain at boom-time levels. Ad- 
;Justment to new economic horizons lags. It 
is har for us to believe that whole-hearted 
‘cooperation and vigorous application of con- | 
| temporary principles of industrial management 
and control, within the various railroad com- 
; panies themselves, along lines Just discussed, 
would not do more than can Government or 
any other outside force to rehabilitate this 
| most important of American industries. 
| In depths of depression, as at peaks of pros- 
perity, fundamental values become distorted 
| by the fog of gloom, on the one hand, and 
| the rosy haze of hope on the other. These 
| Opportunities for aggressive policy and man- | 
}@gement coupled with at least some of our 
| suggestions in aid of the transportation situa- 
| tion as a whole seem to us to indicate a dis- | 
|tinctly hopeful (rather than a despairing) 
| prospect for the railroads, and we think that | 
both regulating agencies and others having 
| interest and influence in the railroads should | 
act promptly to overcome what seems to us 
a degree of inertia in this regard. 


The conclusion of the report and | 





| Company 


000, showed decreases in the three and 12- 
month periods of $95,048,000 and $206,- 


| 769,000, respectively. 


The percentage of loans and discounts 
to total deposits on Dec. 31, 1932, was 53.16, 


|in comparison with 56.10 on Sept. 30, 1932, 
3 


and 61.95 on Dec. 31, 1931. 


Appreciation in Capital 
Of Utility Company Cited 


[Continued from Page 5.) 


serve was $2,228,665.14; so that Mr. Cheney 
found a greater deprication by $1,246,349.86. 
Which is to be added to the excess book 
value to get the diiference between the two 
ee 
A at made then a differenc 

much? A. $5,965,067.99. a oo 

Q. But there was a surplus? 

A. Yes, sir. A capital surplus and a cor- 
porates surplus, for that matter, and in the 
table on page 66 I am showing that if the 


| Cheney appraisal had been adopted without 
'a further adjustment the entire capital sur- 


plus of $4,625,082.79 would have been wiped 
out and practically all of the $1,519,253.02 
corporate surplus at Dec. 31, 1926, would 
have been wiped out. 
Q. Did you arrive in your report at page - 
72 at any conclusion about what part of the 
finance cost is entitled to put into fixed 
capital? 
A. Yes, The report has something to 
say there. Beginning at the bottom of page 
71, I have drawn certain points of dissimi- 
larity between the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
and the Pennsylvania Electric 
Company for the purpose of showing that 
the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company overheads 
were not necessarily applicable to the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Company. 
Q. Can you enumerate them briefly? 


++ + 


A. The Brooklyn Borough Gas Company is 
located in a densely-populated territory with 


sir. 


| many customers in a small area, whereas the 


Penn Public Service Corporation is in a some- 
what sparsely-settled territory, The Brooklyn 
Borough Gas Company manufactures and dis- 
tributes artificial gas, whereas the Penn Pub- 
lic Service Corporation principally distributes 
electric power and light. The Brooklyn Bor- 
ough Gas Company's artificial gas is made at 


tion of existing rate-making rules to present 
financial distress, but we also question the 
policy of some railroads in applying too great 


the separate statement of Alfred E. 
Smith will be printed in succeeding 


|} that railroad advance 


u proportion of earnings to dividends and too 
little to the retirement of debt and the accu- 
mulation of surpluses and reserves—a practice 
which we regard as responsible, at least in 
part, for the existing unfortunate condition 


| of some roads. 


++ + 


(a) Transport methods and equipment should 
be brought up to date. 

We acknowledge the restrictions on railroad 
initiative through regulation of appliances and 
on railroad resources through rate regulation. 
We are also aware of the progress that has 
been made in speed, quality of service, and in- 
crease in the radius of use of material equip- 
ment. Nevertheless, it cannot be fairly said 
in applied science is 
a@breast of that in other industrial flelds. For 
example, the improvements in Germany with 
stream-lined Diesel and electric trains of very 
light tonnage maintaining schedules of 96 miles 
an hour to offset motor transport, has no 
counterpart here. The committee has not 
feund it practicable to make exhaustive studies 
on this subject, but offers the suggestion that 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Feb. 16 

New York, Feb. 16.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of tle Treasury the following: 
Austria (schilling) 13.9940 
Belgium (belga) . 13.9680 
Bulgaria (lev) .7200 
Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9616 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hyngary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) oe P 
Colombia (peso) «. 95,2400 
Bar Silver . 25.8750 


| issues. 


Advances for Relief | 
| Given to Two States 


Michigan and Georgia Granted | 
Funds for Emergency Needs 


Loans aggregating $114,094 to Michigan 
and Georgia to meet emergency relief 
requirements during the period ended 
April 30, were approved by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation Feb. 16. 
|The announcements follow in full text: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, upon application of the Governor of 
|Michigan, made available $103,550 to meet 
‘current emergency relief needs in three 
political subdivisions of that State for the 
period ending April 30, 1933. 

In supoprt of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that resources now available 
or which can be made available within the 
State at this time are not adequate to meet 
the relief needs in these political subdi- 
visions. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion heretofore has made available $12,- 
143,474 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in various political subdivisions of 
the State of Michigan. 

Upon application of the Governor of 
Georgia the Corporation made available 
$10,544 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in Dodge County during the months 
of February and March, 1933. 

Supporting data state that funds now 
available or which can be made available 
within the State at this time are inade- 
quate to meet the relief needs. 


{ The Reconstruction Pinance Corporation | 
heretofore has made available $700,659.22 | 


to meet current emergency relief needs in 
various political subdivisions of the State 
of Georgia. 


National Bank Suspension 
National bank suspending Feb. 14 as 


reported to the Comptroller of the Cur-| 


rency and made public Feb. 16, were: 
First National Bank of Le Suer, Minn, re- 
sources; $418,468. 


a steady, constant rate and stored in holders 
| until needed, necessitating less equipment in 
|; comparison, whereas the Penn Public Service 


| Corporation power production varies directly 
| with the demand and can not ve stored. The 
| laying of mains, in the case of the Brooklyn 


Borough Gas Company, would be somewhat 
expensive as compared with the greater pro- 
portion of transmission and distribution lines, 
which are aerial lines, in the case of electric ° 
companies, and would not neces:arily sequire 
such @ large amount of engineering and su- 
perintendence. As to the financing cost of 
the Brooklyn Borough Gas Company, the 
Brooklyn company is a much smaller com- 
pany in every respect and in a smaller com- 


| pany, I believe, the organization and financ- 


ing costs are greater per dollar of direct cost 
then with a larger company, certain costs be- ° 
ing practically fixed no matter what size the 
company may be. So that these various items 
show, in my estimation at least, that the 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Company overheads 
are not necessarily applicable to the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Company ‘without some further 
adjustment. *. 
oe oe 


Q. Some of the dissimilarities you have 
called attention to weigh on one side while 
some weigh on the other? 

A. Yes, sir. The exact amount of weight 
one uot be determined without a very careful 
study 

Do. you draw a ccnclusion as to the 
amount of financing costs it is proper to capi- 
talize% 

A. Yes, sir. The company is entitled to 
capitalize in fixed capital only that portion 
of the financing cost which pertains to the 
construction period. The Brooklyn Borough 
Gas Company interest rate of 4.4 per cent 
would indicate an average construction pe- 
riod of 13 to 14 months on an 8 per cent 
basis, or 17 to 18 months on a 6 per cent 
basis. A 6.9 per cent financing cost, on di- 
rect costs, for a 13 to 18 months period, would 
indicate disposition of securities at a large 
discount. 

Q. Cheney did not put in going value? 
Not in his apprasial, no, sir. 

@. What.amount was put in based wu 
the Brooklyn Borough pian? A. $4,538,986.86. 

Q. Was the same amount put in by the 
company? 

A. That was the amount put in by the com- 
pany as a result of the application of the 
Brooklyn Borough percentages. 

Q. Is there a regulation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission governing 
fixed capital? 

Yes, sir. The accounting regulations 
prescribed by the Public Service Commission 
of Pennsylvania provide that all fixed capital 
|installed since Dec. 31, 1918, should be charged 
jon the books at cost and no provision exists 
in the classification which permits fixed 
‘capital in existence after Dec. 31, 1918, to be 
shown at appraised values. The same pro- 
visions were later prescribed by gas and heat- 
ing companies. Furthermore, no provision 
appears to have Seen made for the inclusion 
of going value in fixed capital on the books 
of Pennsylvania Utilities. 

Q. The conclusion seems evident from what 
you have just stated, then, that the write-up. 
of the Cheney appraisal to the Brooklyn Gas, 
case is questionable under the Pennsylvania 
|rules? A. Yes, sir, 


A. 
m 
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Benefits of Short Work Hours and Good Pay 
Reflected in Greater Capacity for Duties and 
Increased Purchasing Power 





. By EDWIN S. SMITH 


Commissioner of Labor and Industries, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE FOURTH WINTER of depression 
finds our country continuing to demon- 
strate its fateful incapacity to throw off 

its economic ills. The familiar and tragic 
paradox of semistarvation in the midst of 
plenty is still with us. 

Still before us are the great reservoirs of 
food, the impressive industrial machine ca- 
pable of supplying many-fold the needs of 
all our people, and the banks surfeited with 
the resources wherewith to furnish credit to 
business. Confronting this vast panorama 
of unused wealth is the melancholy spectacle 
of the millions of unemployed, and the many 
millions more who are underemployed and 
underpaid. 

We search in vain for effective courses of 
action by which to bridge the fateful gap 
between our idle economic machine and our 
idle and hungry people. In this crisis of our 
affairs a sense of futility clogs the will and 
the action of even our leading political and 
industrial figures. 

+ + 


It would be small wonder if State labor 
commissioners should feel that little can be 
done except to watch the results of years 
of patient work for improvement of the con- 
ditions of the working population decline 
under the inertia of the business mind grown 
thoroughly blue and reactionary. 

Many of us, however, are not yet con- 
verted, to the gospel that, if only costs can 
only be forced down further by taking it 
out of the worker, industry will somehow 
stumble on to the path of recovery. Many 
of us feel that improvement of the lot of 
labor by shortening hours and increasing 
purchasing power is an essential part of 
present economic convalescence and of eco- 
nomic health in the future. 

Whatever our pet economic theories on the 
causes of major business slumps, I think 
that all of us are united in believing that 
they are the product of too much individ- 
ualism and too little coordination. A fatal 
element in our overcompetitive system is 
that manufacturers are always prone to pur- 
sue the will-of-the-wisp of fortune by pull- 
ing away from their fellows instead of pull- 
ing with them. 

The great cotton textile migration to the 
South was the product of this psychology. 
One by one the New England manufacturers 
stole away like the Arabs to the happy 
hunting ground of low wages and long hours 
of labor. 

Yet I doubt if any textile manufacturer 
could now find satisfactory evidence that the 
industry as a whoie is better off than when 
the migration started. It has been groan- 
ing for years under the weight of a greatly 
overbuilt capacity, even for times of pros- 
perity, and its leaders agree that restriction 
of output by generally restricting hours of 
labor is the basic solution of its difficulties. 

Nevertheless northern manufacrurers still 
cast longing looks at the territory south of 
the Mason and Dixon line, unmindful of 
the fact that the duplication or approxima- 
tion here of conditions that prevail in the 
South, thereby stopping up national produc- 
tion still further, could have no other result 
than to plunge the industry into an even 
more disastrous chaos than that which now 
prevails. 

Years ago when the southern migration 
started, the eyes of the cotton industry 
should have been turned, not in the direc- 
tion of more profits through exploited labor, 
but on more profits through coordinated 
action by the then existing mills for the in- 
telligent development of their market under 
conditions permitting the payment of decent 
wages to labor. 


A certain amount of migration of industry 
is an inevitable accompaniment of a shift- 
ing center of population. This is a healthy 
migration responsive to economic need. 

But the southward trek of the textile in- 
dustry was founded on economic greed, not 
economic vision. Its aim was not to add to 
existing resources a necessary increment of 
supply to a geographically expanding market. 
It sought rather the expansion of profits at 
the expense of labor, and it has been vis- 
ited by a very proper nemesis for so doing. 

+ 


There were of course certain advantages 
to be derived from southern manufacture 
other than reduction of labor cost. Yet if 
labor conditions had been more nearly equal- 
ized by legislation affecting wages and hours 
of labor, the migration that took place from 
the North would have been more moderate, 
overcapacity would have been less and the 
industry both North and South would have 
enjoyed a far greater prosperity. 

The migration of the textile industry was 
on a major scale. Minor migrations from 





Developing Uses 
for Farm Products 


and By-products 


=r 





Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture 

NVESTIGATIONS to discover new uses 

for farm products and by-products have 

been conducted by the Department for 
maby years and have produced notable re- 
sults. 

An example is the citrus work of the De- 
partment which developed processes for the 
manufacture of citric acid, lemon and orange 
oil, pectin, marmalades, stock feeds, and 
other valuable by-products. This work en- 
abled the California citrus growers to market 
profitably large quantities of over-sized and 
odd-shaped iruits which previously had been 
wasted. 

The industrial application of the Depart- 
ment’s citrus studies rehabilitated a great 
industry and made the United States in- 
dependent of foreign sources for lemon oil, 
citric acid, and pectin. 

The Department's studies in the utilization 
of farm products and by-products continue 
to pay big dividends, as many examples show. 


one State to another are a constant by- 
product of our unequal labor laws. A great 
amount of economic waste is involved in 
these industrial shifts. 

Solid advantages are sometimes sought by 
removal to another State, and the change is 
made with a carefully considered weighing 
of the evidence pro and con. But far too 
often such industrial transplanting is the 
mere pursuit of an illusion, 

Oversold by a Chamber of Commerce on 
the ground that he could work women so 
many hours a’ week and at night, the manu- 
facturer may arrive in some other State 
only to find himself up against a plague of 
difficulties not covered in the Chamber of 
Commerce prospectus, difficulties which make 
his erstwhile nomeland look like a rather 
good spot after all. 

+ + 


Even in normal times, from the business 
man’s point of view the arguments against 
migration in. order to take advantage of 
favorable labor laws have plenty of cogency. 
Now in the midst of depression the general 
social and economic arguments against such 
shifts have a peculiar force. 

When the leaders of business are ostensi- 
bly capitulating to the doctrine of spreading 
work in order to take care of the unem- 
ployed, it amounts almost to social treason 
for a manufacturer to move to another State 
in order to empioy workers there longer 
hours than he can do in his present location. 

I have been discussing differentials in 
labor laws from the point of view of the 
employer rather than the worker. I have 
done this, not because the humanitarian’s 
approach is less important, but because the 
appeal for raising labor standards in the 
backward States has practically always been 
made on humanitarian grounds alone. 

The approach to business men on labor 
legislation has been that shorter hours of 
labor is a burden which they must bear 


for conscience’ sake. Actually there is 
nothing to this theory. I doubt if to any 
considerable extent the industry of any 


State has suffered in respect to other States 
because of its more liberal labor laws. 

Massachusetts’ losses in the textile in- 
dustry will, of course, be adduced at this 
point, but the advantages sought and de- 
veloped in the South by cotton manufac- 
turers were many. Less rigid labor laws was 
merely one element in a complex picture. 
Besides the cotton textile migration is a 
unique phenomenon. 


Certainly with the possible exceptions of 
textiles, principaily cotton and to a less ex- 
tent woolen, it would be a hardy opponent 
of liberal labor laws who would attempt to 
show that our State of Massachusetts had 
suffered to any large degree in competition 
with other States specifically because of its 
48-hour law. 


It would be impossible to prove or disprove 
this assertion by reference to figures. It 
does seem pertinent to point out a few fac- 
tors which tend to discredit the notion gen- 
erally held by manufacturers that the 48- 
hour law has been responsible for a debacle 
in the Massachusetts industrial situation 
that is not shared by neighboring States 
which permit longer hours of labor for 
women. 

+ + 


In the decade 1919 to 1929 New England 
as a whole lost heavily in manufacturing 
employment in relation to the entire coun- 
try. Complex causes are at the base of this 
decline, of which distance from raw mate- 
rials and consequent higher freight rates 
is an important factor. 


But the subject is too broad to admit of 
brief analysis. It suffices for my purpose 
to indicate that during the period referred 
to the average number of wage earners 
employed in manufacturing in Massachu- 
seltts decreased 21.9 per cent and the de- 
creases in Maine and New Hampshire were 
20.9 per cent and 21.2 per cent, respectively, 
although both Maine and New Hampshire 
have 54-hour laws. 


In this period the average number of wage 
earners employed in silk and rayon manu- 
facturing in Massachusetts increased 29.7 
per cent as compared with 2.9 per cent for 
the United States as a whole. Yet the silk 
and rayon industry in Massachusetts not 
only must operate under the 48-hour law 
but under the much discussed law which re- 
quired that in the manufacturing of tex- 
tile goods ‘women shall not be employed later 
than 6 p. m. 


Moreover, in connection with the textile 
industry in Massachusetts some satisfaction 
for this State may be derived from the fact 
that from June of 1932, which marked the 
low point for the depression in the manu- 
facture of textile goods, to November, the 
latest month for which figures are available, 
the number of active spindle hours in Mas- 
sachusetts increased by 101.2 per cent as 
against an increase of 97.4 per cent for the 
New England States as a whole and 58.6 per 
cent for the cotton growing States. 


Of hardly second importance to hours of 
labor on a program of collective State action 
such as we shall evolve in the next two days 
is control over the wages paid to women 
and minors in certain industries. There has 
been no more deplorable spectacle in the 
course of the depression than chambers of 
commerce in four or five of our Eastern 
States rising against each other to get sweat 
shops to settle in their midst. 

+ + 


I do not need to call attention to the 
shocking wages paid in needle trades fac- 
tories in various lines of manufacture at the 
present time. I know of no better way to 
exemplify the downward pull on community 
wages when such concerns come to town 
than to point out that in Fall River where 
many such factories have located employ- 
ment actually rose in 1931 by 3 per cent over 
1930, but at the same time industrial pay 
rolls declined 7 per cent. 

Our American economic system will not 
be rebuilt on wages of $4 or $5 a week in 
garment factories. The sweat shop must 
go, for the benefit of the legitimate manu- 
facturer in the needle trades as well as the 
worker. 

Competition between States based on wage 


Topical Survey of the State Governments 


CARE OF CITIZENS’ HEALTH 
IN VIRGINIA 


Extension Organization for Disease Prevention, Sanita- 
tion, Hospitalization and Other Public Service 


Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the sixty-second of a series of articles describing the public health 


activities of State governments. 


By C, R. KEILEY 


Department of Health, Commonwealth of Virginia 


ITH DUE consideration necessarily 
to be given to the climatic, eco- 
nomic, and occupational differences, 
public health work in each of the 48 
States of the Union is more or less 
standardized at this time when, after 
years of conscious evolution, many meth- 
ods have been definitely adopted. 
There is no standard nomenclature to 
differentiate the bureaus of a State 
Health Department, but Virginia under- 
takes the development of health agena 
cies which, despite nonconformity of 
titles with other States, actually evi- 
dence almost identical senses of re- 
sponsibility. 
+ + 


In Virginia, we have developed a bu- 
reau of sanitary engineering which has 
control over every public water supply 
within the State; and by a public water 
supply we mean one that sells water 
to at least 25 people. We have not had 
a water-borne epidemic of typhoid fever 
within the last 10 years; and the care- 
ful supervision exercised by the division 
of sanitary engineering makes the pos- 
sibility of a typhoid epidemic most re- 
mote. 

We have a State laboratory with three 
branches so located that they will give 
adequate service to communities at a 
distance from the State Capital. The 
great service performed by the labora- 
tory can best be appreciated by a com- 
parison of the total diagnostic examina- 
tions of the laboratory gn the one hand 
and by the total of general practitioners 
of medicine on the other. 

We have about 1,500 general practi- 
tioners in the State. This number ex- 
cludes all specialists. We had about the 
same number in 1922 when the labora- 
tory made 22,541 examinations. Last 
year it made nearly 80,000 examinations, 
which means that the average use of 
the laboratory by the general practi- 
tioners of the State had been slightly 
more than 50 examinations for each 
practicing physician. 

It must be noted in connection with 
this diagnostic work that specimens are 
examined only to prove or disprove the 
presence of germs of communicable dis- 
ease. The laboratory does not compete 
with private laboratories for clinical ex- 
aminations but is confined solely to 
diagnostic work; this work covers a 
fairly wide range of subjects. 

+ + 


We have a bureau of rural health 
work which controls all medical public 
health service in the counties of the 
State, and under the system 24 Virginia 
counties have health unit service di- 
rected by a doctor who supervises the 
work of sanitation officers and nurses. 
In the bureau of rural health is what 
for a long time had been an independent 
bureau, the out-patient tuberculosis 
service, which has diagnostic and con- 
sultative clinics, together with a corps 
of visiting nurses. 

It may be well here to mention our 
State sanatoria for the tuberculous. We 
have three of these. They are separate 
entities, each being governed by the 
Commissioner with a committee from 
the State Board of Health. 

Two of these—Catawba and Blue 
Ridge with a total bed capacity of 630— 
are for white people. The other, Pied- 
mont, has 150 beds for colored patients. 
In proportion to population these bed 
capacities are approximately just, since 
the population is alrnost three to one 
white. 

However, the needs of the Negro are 
far greater and it would seem that more 
beds should be provided for him; but 
unfortunately it is far more difficult to 
get the Negro into the sanatorium. The 
State is extremely liberal to its colored 
citizens and it is safe to say that addi- 
tional facilities for them will be added 
as soon as and as often as the demand 
justifies. : 

Although separate buveaus, rural san- 
itation and public health nursing are 
closely connected with the bureau of 
rural health, and the employes of these 
bureaus are trausferred to the authority 
of the director of rural health whenever 
they serve in county health units, never- 


theless they so frequently serve in- 
dependently that each deserves indi- 
vidual mention. ; 

Virginia has made a most remarkable 
demonstration in rural sanitation. Dur- 
ing the hookworm investigation, 18 years 
ago, a survey of the districts within 
which this experiment was being con- 
ducted showed no county as much as 2 
per cent sanitated. It is now safe to 
say that more than 50 per cent of all 
rural homes have adequate or fairly 
good systems of sewage disposal and it 
is certain that a large number of our 
counties are virtualy sanitated. 

The sanitation officers attend to this 
work. They also look after home water 
supplies—the protection of wells and 
springs—and they serve as agents for 
the bureau of epidemiology in the col- 
lection of specimens for bacteriological 
examinations. 

+ + 


The public health nursing service op- 
erates in a large number of counties 
where there are no health officers, and 
in these counties the nurses need initia- 
tive, resourcefulness and, what is equally 
if mot more necessary, ability to deal 
diplomatically with the private practi- 
tioner. For approximately two-thirds of 
her time the independent nurse follows 
a schedule which is prescribed from 
headquarters. 

She must give about one-third of her 
hours to infancy and maternity work 
and one-third to tuberculosis. There is 
a considerable latitude permitted for the 
other hours, since efforts are always 
made to consider local needs and local 
demands in the making of a nursing 
program. 

It may be important here to empha- 
size that we do not regard curative 
medicine or curative surgery as a part 
of public health work. For the indigent, 
this should fall within the classification 
of public welfare. For the well-to-do, 
this is the field of the medical profes- 
sion. 

Nevertheless, we are more or less 
forced into certain cooperative efforts in 
remedial lines. As examples: 

The State appropriates $25,000 for the 
care of orthopedic cases. Although this 
money is spent under the direction of 
the Health Department, it is specifically 
divided between the two medical colleges 
of the State. We are, therefore, in this 
instance forced to direct curative work. 

We know that defects of sight and 
hearing severely handicap a child at 
school. We are, by law, cooperating with 
the State Board of Education in an en- 
deavor to secure physical fitness for 
school children. Consequently when eye 
and ear clinics are organized by local 
philanthropists or public spirited as- 
sociations our nurses serve at such 
clinics and endeavor to create interest 
in them. 


Similarly our nurses are directed to 
give their sympathetic aid to tonsil and 
adenoid clinics which are held more or 
less widely throughout Virginia; and, 
while this is operative and remedial 
work, it is also preventive work, since 
modern medicine recognizes in focal in- 
fection from tonsils and adenoids 
sources of danger sure to result in seri- 
ous trouble during later years. 

+ + 


Our bureau of epidemiology performs 
a most important duty. No program 
for public health work can be specifically 
intelligent unless it is based on fact 
rather than theory. We must know what 
we have to combat before we start a 
campaign. Virginia physicians are by 
law compelled to report all diseases 
which, in the judgment of the health 
commissioner, should be reported. He 
can legally demand that these reports 
be made by wire for some, by mail for 
others. Records having been kept for 
years, we are able to determine any un- 
usual incidence of disease and this is 
immediately studied by our epidemiolog- 
ical bureau which also makes general 
disease studies, assists doctors'in mak- 
ing diagnoses of unusual diseases, and 
directs preventive work during epidemic 
periods in counties where there is no 
local health officer. 


In the next of this series of articles on the public health activities of the 
various States, to appear in the issue of Feb. 20, Mr. Keiley concludes his dis- 
cussion of the activities of the Department of Health of Virginia. 


differentials is even more destructive than 
competition in hours, because wages are a 
more potent factor in comparative costs. Of 
course, there comes a point at which lower- 
ing the wage raises labor cost rather than 
lowers it; but an employer not restrained by 
a minimum wage law can do a lot of dam- 
age before he discovers this truth. 


Moreover, the conscious or unconscious 
holding back by the low-wage worker, which 
is what raises costs in low-wage shops, is 
based on a resentment of the comparatively 
high wages being paid other workers in the 
same line. 4 

With a general breakdown of wage stand- 
ards we might easily get to the point where 
the girl receiving $5 a week gratefully gives 
her best to the employer, and so permits 
him to keep his labor costs lower than his 
$3 a week competitor, whose workers are 
disgruntled. This is a consummation de- 
voutly not to be wished. . 


Aside from the problem of what the 
worker thinks of her wage and the effect 
of this attitude on her output an even more 
serious question is what can she go with 
her wage. Wages of $5 and $6 a week, even 
when they go to swell a family income, pur- 
chase few kinds and amounts of goods. 

The growth of the automobile industry 





would be impossible in India and China be- 
cause of the low earning capacity of the 
natives. While we are destined probably to 
remain far ahead of these Asiatic countries 
in our scale of living there are plenty of 
our industries which will have virtually to 
capitulate unless e level of real wages is 
quickly and persistently pushed upward. 


The wages of women, particularly in the 
callings where Specialized skill is least 
needed, are the most vulnerable point in our 
wage structure. Unless government can hold 
these wages up the present wage, demorali- 
zation is bound to spread dire consequences 
in all directions. 


Something more effective is necessary 
than the recommendatory type of minimum 
wage law we have in Massachusetts. What- 
ever the solution, it must embrace a large 
number of competing States. Otherwise the 
insidious bidding for the favors of the sweat 
shop will drive these plants from one State 
to another busily pulling down established 
standards wherever they go. 


Building up to greater efficiency the pub- 
lic employment office systems of all of our 
States is part of the necessary groundwork 
of the big economic problem for the future, 
that of stabilizing employment. Much needs 
to be said on this subject. . 





WOODROW WILSON 


President of the United States 1913-1921 ’ 
“Patriotism consists of some very practical things. 


It is patriotic+to learn what the facts of our na- 
tional life are and to face them with candor.” 
of the United States.” 
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Effect of Enlarged Sphere of Feminine Activ- 
ity in Business on Home Life. Marriage, Par- 
enthood and Education Considered 





By WILLIAM JOHN COOPER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


OMEN IN BUSINESS and in the profes- 
W sions generally are increasing. Indi- 

cations are they will continue to in- 
crease. 

The city affords women a chance to com- 
pete with men. They are taking advantage 
of it. 

In many occupations the women are rap- 
idly crowding out the men. In three of the 
10 major classifications of occupations the 
women now represent one-half of the* total 
employed. These three classifications are 
professional service, clerical occupations, and 
domestic and personal service. Possibly 50 
years from now the women may represent 
more nearly 75 per cent of the number thus 
gainfully employed. 
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Although agriculture, ” forestry, manufac- 
turing, and other callings may remain pre- 
dominantly for men, it is possible that edu- 
cation, new inventions, and social changes 
may enable women to compete generally and 
successfully with men in public service, trade, 


communications, and some of the other 
major occupational fields listed in the 
Census. 


Some callings are now recognized as pri- 
marily women’s jobs. Today women workers 
represent 98 per cent of the total employed 
as trained nurses, 96 per cent of the stenog- 
raphers and typists, 95 per cent of the tele- 
phone operators, 81 per cent of the teachers 
of all grades, 62 per cent of the librarians 
and social workers, 52 per cent of the book- 
keepers, cashiers, and accountants, 40 per 
cent of the postmasters, 35 per cent of the 
clerks in offices, and 33 per cent of the col- 
lege presidents and professors. 

The women of the United States have new 
interests and new activities that may result 
not only in more changes than in the past 
few’ generations but these changes may be 
made more rapidly than ever before. The 
women aré now awakened to the world about 
them and in turn they may bring a new 
awakening in education, sociology, economics, 
commerce, politics, and government—in 
every phase of life. 

The women’s movement has hardly begun. 
The women of America demand a breadth 
of education and activities coextensive with 
that of the world. The leaders in other 
phases of life will do well to study this new 
awakening in America. 

What effect will this new position of wo- 
men have upon marriage and homemaking? 

We may safely assume that in 1900 the 
ordinary man who held an executive position 
would usually seek as a wife a woman of 
not less intelligence and education than he 
had. \ After they were married she would 
remain at home, do the home work, and rear 
the family. If they had four children and 
put them all through high school about 30 
years would be required. 

Now we must admit that in 1930 there 
seems to be a decided weakening in this 
position. If the woman whom the man 
might have married in 1900 were employed in 
a business similar to the position he held 
and earning about as much salary as he, 
she would ordinarily retain her present posi- 
tion. At least she would not marry if her 
own firm did not countenance the employ- 
ment of married women. 
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This is likely to be so in such a large 
percentage of the cases that I think we may 
take it as settled fact. If she did marry 
and retained her position, it is hardly likely 
that any children would come of the mar- 
riage. 

I do not mean by this to say that the man 
could not marry a woman of as good educa- 
tion and of fine intelligence as he could have 
married in 1900, since education of women 
has made a large percentage available now. 
Rather I would say that, as more women 
are educated for these positions in business 
and professional life, there will be more of 
them who will choose to remain single, or, 
if they do marry, to retain their positions 
and have few or no children. , 

The net result is fewer women relatively 
marry or if married fewer of them have 
children to care for. 

My assumption is that within the next 10 
years there will come a course in homemak- 
ing education in which all students will en- 
roll—boys as well as girls. This course will, 
I think, give some attention first to the ele- 
ments of nutrition. Within the past few 
years a great deal has been learned through 
laboratory experimentation on this subject. 


Yet people generally are not aware of 
many of these facts when they purchase and 
consume food. I believe that if the genera- 
tion which is coming on is to have good 
health under modern conditions of living 
and working, it is necessary for everyone to 
have a knowledge of nutrition. 


We speak frequently of digging our graves 
with our teeth. Our magazines and news- 
papers are filled with advertising material 
appealing to those people who have eaten 
too much or who have eaten the wrong 
things. There are endless numbers of pat- 
ented devices for them. And that these en- 
joy a wide market is evidenced by the ad- 
vertising. 


How can the defects be remedied better 
than by giving men and women a funda- 
mental notion of what they should eat? This 
most fundamental work I expect to see done 
and done in a class in the department of 
homemaking. 


- 
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Another field which ~ think the homemak- 
ing department should embrace is the eco- 
nomic independence of the individual. The 
present situation has offered sufficient evi- 
dence that the incomes of people have not 
been carefully invested. 

What percentage of a person’s income 
should go into the purchase of a home? How 
expensive a home may a person buy? On 
what terms should he buy it? 

When should he carry life insurance? How 
much life insurance should he carry? On 
what terms should he pay for it? 

What other conveniences of homemaking 
should be purchased and on what terms? 

When should he put money in the bank? 
In what bank should he place it? How 
much should he keep there? 

Under what conditions should he buy 
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bonds? What interest ought these bonds to 
pay? How can he be sure that a bond rep- 
resents a safe investment? 

When should he buy preferred stocks? 
What rate of interest should they pay? How 
can he be sure that the preferred stocks are 
in a sound company? Or if the company is 
sound today how will he know that it will 
be sound tomorrow? 

When if ever should he buy common stock? 
Is it necessary for him to haye money in- 
vested in all the other forms before he buys 
common stock? 


These are all pertinent questions. Just 
because one man speculates and is success- 
ful is no reason why other men with similar 
or heavier obligation to others should do it. 

If money is the most important thing for 
the modern family living in a city, it seems 
clear that instruction in the use and care 
of money will be an important part of the 
work of the school. I feel that a course at 
the present time could be worked out which 
would give one-half of the year to the prin- 
ciples of nutrition and the other half to the 
care of one’s income, and that this course 
would be the most useful course in the school 
to both the boys and the girls in it. I can 
see no reason why a class should not con- 
sist of both. 7 
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If there is need for more materials of in- 
struction, I would suggest some elementary 
biological facts with regard to reproduction. 
This subject at the present time I know is 
controversial. 

There are some churches. which think it 
cannot be taught at all in the school. With 
all due regard to the prejudices of these 
people, there are certain .fundamental facts 
which I think must be had from. clean 
sources or they will come from unclean 
sgurces. 

Again there are some facts which should 
be given to people preparatory to marriage. 
There is some psychology which we are at- 
tempting to master in order to train sales 
people, business executives and other workers 
in the business world. Some of this psy- 


chology would be most useful for people in 
married life. 


Difficult Trail 
of Infection 
to Carrier 








By 
Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, 
Commissioner of Health, 
State of Connecticut 


ONNECTICUT has its “Typhoid Dora.” 
It took nine years to trace her down, 
during which time she infected 10 or 12 

others with typhoid. 

Assistance of the police was necessary be- 
fore it could be definitely proved that she 
was a carrier of typhoid germs. This woman 
typhoid carrier, after a prolonged search, has 
been finally identified and placed under reg- 
ulations which will prevent her from further 
spreading the disease among neighbors. 

In the Fall of 1923 there was an outbreak 
of milk-borne typhoid fever in New Haven. 
Enforced pasteurization of the milk from the 
particular supply to which the infection had 
been traced put a swift end to the epidemic. 


The problem remained of finding the 
Source of original infection of the milk. 
Solving the problem sent the State Depart- 
ment of Health over a trail of clues that were 
most baffling. 


The farmer who furnished the milk had 
two herds, one attended by his own family 
and employes and the other handled on an- 
other part of the land by*a tenant farmer, 
his wife and children. Blood tests of all con- 
cerned were taken. Those of members of 
the tenant farmer’s family gave slight ty- 
phoid reactions. 


Other specimens examined were negative, 
except one, which showed the tenant farmer 
to be a paratyphoid carrier, whereas all of 
the cases in the outbreak with one exception 
had been typhoid. This served to confuse 
things a bit more. 


Most of the evidence pointed to the tenant 
farmer’s family, however. This was given 
substantial support when the tenant, against 
orders, continued to supply milk to some 
neighbors, and three other cases of typhoid 
quickly resulted among those served. 


Mr. Farmer was moved to ancther part of 
the town and given work in a stone quarry, 
since it was believed he could nardly spread 
infection from handling crushed stone. A 
few years later typhoid broke out in the 
neighborhood, and investigation disclosed 
that he had purchased a cow and was selling 
surplus milk supply to neighbors. 


One case developed about four weeks after 
the farmer had been taken to the hospital 
after an injury. The incubation period was 
thus rather long for the infection to have 
It served to throw suspicion 
from him to his wife; but still there was 
nothing definite. The family was prohibited 
in no uncertain terms from selling milk. 


But typhoid continued to develop in the 
neighborhood, three cases occurring this Fall, 
Those infected were children who had visited 
the family and had partaken of food and 
milk at their home. Still there was no cer- 
tainty that there was a carrier in the family. 

Arrangements were made to nave a visit- 
ing nurse call on the family periodically to 
collect specimens for laboratory examina- 
tions. A few days later the local health 
officer called the Department, stating that 
the family refused to furnish the specimens, 
refused to give information or to cooperate 
in any way. 


At this point the Department called for 
the assistance of the State police. The pres- 
ence of a uniformed officer had:an imme- 
diate effect. The woman agreed to be taken 
to the New Haven Hospital and put under 
quarantine. Here, after a series of tests, she 
was definitely identified as a typhoid carrier. 

Rigid restrictions have been placed upon 
her activities and the public health is once 
again protected. 
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